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THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BDEFORD.—Tanton's Hotzl. Centre for North Devon. Motor Garage. 


time, irrespective of the departure of 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 

passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, 

sea-water and medicated baths. The Hotel is within two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.—For 
tariff, address W. KNEESE, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


ROADWAY (Worcestershire).—Lygon Arms Hotel. Dates from 1549, with oak-panelled 
rooms. Comfortable hunting quarters. Garage. Moderate tariff. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—_Queen’s Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


DPAWLSH.-Southwood's Loadon Hotel. Strand. Old established firs:-class family. 


DEVONPORT.— Royal Hotel. Jirst Class Naval and Military. 


ELIXSTOWE.—"'The Felix.’’ A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, wi-h south-west 
aspect, facing thesea. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


[LFRACOMBE.— Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. 
and refurnished. Lift. Recherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. 
quarcers for hunting men. 


Reconstructed 
Unique 


LONDON.- Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per day inclusive. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed 
suites with private bathroom. 


LOWESTOFT.- Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation. 
Alllatest improvements. Terms on application to Manager. 


MATLOCK BATH.—''The Carlsbad of England.’’ Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 
Howl, with perfect s;stem of Continental and Electric Baths. 


NEW FOREST, Lyndhurst. Crown Hotel. 60 rooms. 


PAIGNTON.— Gerstoa Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PERTH. — Station Hotel. Covered way. ALFRED Foster, Manager. 


SCARBORO'— The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension. Table d'Hote. Telegrams: ‘‘Cantab, Scarborough.’’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


G OUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situxted on the summit of Mount 
Zphraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this fayourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London, Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 10/- per day. 
Week ends 18/-, Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel, Garage. Direct Atlantic 
Breezes. For Booklet of Details, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 


THE ~“PERFECT LOVER By Atrrep Sutro. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Miss EVELYN MILLARD, 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


[LONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


COS: UM; 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m, 

The 6 o'clock programme is entirely different from that at 3 and 9 o'clock, All seats in all parts 
are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal 
applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 118. 6d., and £1 1s.; Fauteuils, 10s, 6d, and 
7s, Od. ; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and gs. (Telephone No. 7689 Gerard). Grand Tier,1s. Balcony, 6d. 
(Lelephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children under 12 halt price to all Kauteuils and Stalls. Tele- 
grams :‘' Coliseum. London.’ 


MERA RE Essa tHiE Asi Rie. LEICESTER SQUARE. 
An Original Diverussement, ‘' THE BUGLE CALL,” 
“A REVUE,” by Gro. Grossmirn, JuNnr, 
a Supported by Specially Selected Varieties, 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.15. Manager, Mr. H, J. Hircuins. 


CHARKING CROSS, 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 


SPOKTSMEN OF MARK: I.—THE HON. GEORGE LAMBTON. 
son. Jilustrated. 

THE UNWRITIEN LAWS OF SPORT: IX.--FOOTRBALL. By G. B. Pottock-Hopsott, 

ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: X1V.-HOMrS OF SPORT OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 
OF PRUSSIA; SPRINGE. By J. L. Basurorp, M.A, (Written by gractous permtsston of 
Katser Wilhelm 11.) Illustrated, 

AN IRISH POULTRY FUND. By Dorotura Conver 

THE BALRAMPUR KHEDDAH. By Hamivton DouGtas, Illustrated. 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: IX.—A DEAD MAN'S JOKE. By H. Knicur HorsFiety, 

AN IRISH SHOOTING HOTEL, By H. T. Inman, — I/lustratedt. 

MAN VERSUS WOMAN IN THE REALM OF SPORT. 
Illustrated. 

ARE FOXES DEGENERATE? By F. W. Mitrarp. 

THE EYREFIELD LODGE SIUD, 19¢5. By Lirian E. Bianp. Jilustrated. 
LIVING FOR SPORT ON £156 PEK ANNUM: 11,—HOW AND WnERE 
By ALEx W. Perry. 
BRIDGE. By * PorTLAND."' 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 
A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


By ALrrep E, T, Wart- 


By Harorp MACFARLANE. 


TO DOIT. 


THE SEPTEMBER AwarD. II/u.tratedd. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


BOOKS GRE CEIVED. BY" > THE TA LER’ 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


THE Wark IN THE Far East. By the Military Correspondent of The Tries. 21s. net. (Murray.) 

Tue Doincs or ArTHUR. By The Westminster Gazette Oitice Boy (Francis Brown). 2s. 6d. 
Ch ethnen.) 

Tuer ADVENTURES OF Princess DainTIPET. By Mrs. George Corbett. 

Two Boys in War-TIme. By John Finnemore. 2s. 6d. (Pearson.) 

LirtLe Miss Rosinson Crusoe. By Mrs. George Corbett. 2s. 6d. 


2s. 64. (Pearson.) 


(Pearson.) 


Prince Uno UNCLE FRANk’s VISIT TO FAIRYLAND, 2s. 6d. (Peurson.) 

BLUEBELL AND THE SLEEPY KinG: a Fairy Tale. By Aubrey Hopwood and Seymour Hicks. 
as. 6d. (Pearson.) 

JoHN or STRATHBOURNE: a Romance of the Days of Francis I. By R.D Cheiwode. as. 6d. 
(Pearson.) 

A—APPLE-pPIE ALPHABET: an Alphabet from Mocelled Designs. By Mrs. W.l! a. HarLuti. is. 6c, 


net. (Dean.) 
Tue CnHosrn: a Love Story. By J. T. Findlay. 63. (Holder & Stouy/.ton.) 
Jacos aNp Joun. By Walter Raymond. 6s. (Ho fder & Stoughton.) 
In Bonemia: with Studies for Poems. By Mrs. T. Sterry Hunt. 3s. 6d. net. 
FLEET STREET FROM WitTHIN. By Henry Leach, ts. (Arrowsmith.) 
Tue Hornep Owt. By W. Bourne Cooke. 6s. (Drane.) 
Two Women oF Kent. By Nora Dobell. 63. (Drane.) 
Nursery Ruymes. Selected by Louey Chi-holm, (T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 
STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE TOLD TO THE CHILDREN. By Jeanie Lang. 
Ficure Skatinc. By H.R. Yglesias. (Routle:tge.) 
Trurs, Wit, anp WispoMm: a Mine of Intormation—525 Letters to the Press, 1887 93, from the 
Pen ot Algernon Ashton. 6s, (Chapman & Hall.) 
PEOPLE I HAvE Reap. By Stuart Cumberland, 2s. 64. 


(Gay & Bird.) 


(T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 


(Perrson.) 


HE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 


GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivolt; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent, 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES,.—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of an 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs, It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


VOLUMES |. to XVII. of 


SIO a gs Bc an yay oe i ig te 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


A plate RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d, per copy irrespective of weight, To any other 
artof the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should therefore: 
Ba taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding, 
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Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,— Stele. 
A Record of Constancy.—In America a 


marriage has just taken place between 
two lovers who assuredly hold the record 


BALACLAVA BUGLE FOR 


Last week this bugle, used by Trumpeter Brittain of the 

17th Lancers in the charge of the Light Brigade at Bala- 

clava, was put up for auction in London and withdrawn at 
1,000 guineas. The reserve price was 1,500 guineas 


SALE 


for constancy. When they were respec- 
tively twenty-one and twenty years of age 
Herr Herzfelt and Miss Steindelt became 
engaged to one another, but as neither of 
them had any money they decided to put 
off their wedding until such time as they 
should have gained a competence, and 
Herr Herzfelt set off to make a fortune. 
The years went by and the lovers wrote 
regularly to one another until they had 
exchanged 3,000 letters and four dozen 
photographs. At last, after forty-five 
years, they judged that they were rich 
enough to marry, and Miss Steindelt re- 
joined her perfect lover. The constant 
interchange of photographs had kept 
them ‘informed of the alteration in each 
other's appearance so that they were not 
disillusioned when they met. The happy 
bride wore orange blossoms for her wed- 
ding, and though she has attained the 
ripe age of sixty-five and her husband 
is sixty-six they have taken up their lives 
where they were parted as long ago as 
1860. 


Historical Relics.—The police in Paris 
have just arrested a wealthy dealer in 
antiquities who appeared to be entirely 
ignorant of the fact that in advertising 
fraudulent objects as. genuine listorical 
telics he was breaking the law. The 
labels on the curios did credit to his 
imagination if not to his veracity. Among 
other objects of interest offered to curiosity 
lovers were the bed on which Marie 
Antoinette died, the slippers of Richelieu, 
the bath in which Marat was murdered, 
the work table of Charlotte Corday, the 
bow of William Tell, and Raphael’s tooth, 
whilst for American customers the astute 
dealer had provided the bullet that killed 
Lincoln, Edgar: A. Poe’s pipe, and three 
pairs of George Washington's socks. 


Gossip of the frour. 


“Princess Alice.’—There are rumours 
in Washington that Miss Alice Roosevelt 
is to be married to Mr. Nicholas Long- 
worth, a member of Congress who has 
been round the world with Mr. Taft's 
party. The official announcement of the 
engagement has yet to be made, but the 
ladies of the party, it is said, are 
full of the coming event. Mr. Longworth 
is a Cincinnati man, young and capable, 
who bears a strong facial resemblance 
to “Dr. Jim” and has a good deal of 
the South African Premier’s grit. His 
sister, Mrs. Rackner Wallingford, was a 
great friend of ‘Princess Alice” as they 
now call Miss Roosevelt in New York, and 
the latter spent ten days with the Long- 
worths at their home last summer, when 
no doubt the favoured suitor made the 
most of his opportunities. Apparently the 
conquest was completed when Mr. Long- 
worth rescued a sailor from drowning at 
sea during the voyage. 


New York and Simple Diet.—Simple 
fare is the reigning fad in New York, 
which has adopted the simple life with 
enthusiasm. Lemonade is_ displacing 
champagne asa beverage. The fewer the 
courses and the worse the fare at a dinner 
party the more fashionable is it regarded. 
Such dishes as rice, oatmeal, beans, and 
other of the simplest foods grace the tables 
of the most aristocratic New York families. 
Twelve-dollar canvas-back ducks and gold 
dinner favours have sunk into oblivion 
among the smart set. At one select 
party recently there was nothing to eat 
but sandwiches and oyster poulette with 
a watery chicken salad. Some hostesses are 
exaggerating the simplicity of their parties 
in the hope that they may acquire a ficti- 
tious smartness by seeming so simple. 


Lrooks 


IN HER WORKSHOP 


A ROYAL PRINCESS 


This is Princess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, daughter of 

Princess Christian, whose chief pleasure is in making fancy 

designs in enamel. for charity purposes. The Princess is 
seen at the heating-furnace 
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THE LONDON BAGPIPE MERCHANT 


This man has long been a familiar figure in West 
Strand, where he sells a parody on the national instru- 
ment of Scotland for the amusement of English children 


Who Discovered America ?—The world 
has long known that it was not Christo- 
pher Columbus who discovered America, 
and the honour has been claimed for an 
anonymous Irishman and various equally 
anonymous Norsemen, especially — the 
gentleman so strikingly apostrophised by 
Mr. Longfellow. But there is reason to 
believe that John Chinaman was first in the 
field. Explorers digging the other day on 
the site of an old Toltec temple in Mexico 
found carved figures in Chinese dress with 
marked Chinese features in a structure 
obviously older than the Aztec civilisation 
—and that, it may be said, dates a long 
way back. 


The Pretty Children Group Competition. 
—During this week and the two succeed- 
ing ones Iam publishing a selection from 
the photographs sent in to the Pretty 
Children Group Competition From these 
five collections of interesting and, indeed, 
beautiful photographs I ask my readers 
to decide which is the prettiest. That 
decision must be given on a post card 
addressed, “The Editor of Tur TaTLer 
Pretty Children Group Competition, 6, 
Great New Street, London, E.C.” It is 
particularly requested that no post card 
be sent in until the last page of pretty 
children has been published. The three 
prizes will be given to the senders of the 
photographs which-obtain the most votes ; 
that is to say, after Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 22, when the last page will appear. 
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The Hon. Co. of Edinburgh Golfers at Muirfield. 


The Cambridgeshire. —The winner of 
this year’s Cambridgeshire—a hot favou- 


rite—Velocity, is owned by a wealthy 
American lady, Mrs. H. V. Jackson. The 
horse was, | believe, bred by Mr. J. C. 
Corcoran, an Irish hotelkeeper. The 


Cambridgeshire is one of the most popular 
races run throughout the year and some 
heavy betting takes place on the- result. 
As the companion race to the Cesarew itch 
it is coupled in “double events.” Three 
years ago a well-known firm of foreign 
bookmakers lost considerably more than 
£100,000 to their English clients over 
this “double.” * Phe notorious Marquis of 
Hastings won £120,000 in bets over 
Lecturer’s Cesarewitch and threw away 
several wine-coolers full of silver from _his 
hotel window to be scrambled for by the 
crowd. 


The Betting Compared.—The Cam- 
bridgeshire is about the only race that 
the famous jockey, Fred Archer, failed to 
win. Wasting to get down to the weight 
to ride St. Mirin indirectly cost him his 
life. He backed the horse to win him a 
huge fortune, but alter a desperate race 
he was beaten by a head by 
the outsider, Sailor Prince. It 
is interesting to compare the 
state of the betting ring in 
those days with that prevailing 
now. Although the owner of 
Isonomy and his friends won 
over £100,000 in bets from the 
bookmakers the winner actually 
started at the long odds of 40 
to 1 against. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the betting ring 
was rather hard hit over this 
year’s Cambridgeshire I doubt 
if the first twenty leading 
bookmakers have paid a 
quarter of this sum, 
and yet Velocity started 
at the cramped odds of 
3% to 1. 


The Hon. Co. of Edinburgh.— Unlike all 
other golf clubs, except those abroad, the 
Honourable Company inaugurates its sea- 
son in autumn and winds it up in spring. 
This practice dates from its earliest 
records. The club holds the proud posi- 
tion of being one of the oldest in the 
world and is due to the fact.that it was 
founded as a kind of social club for the 
purpose of playing matches during the 
winter months, first. at Leith, then at 
Musselourgh, and now at Muirfield.. The 
custom of dining together once a month 
and making matches still prevails, and a 


‘very cheery one it is. 


Mr. Laidlay.—This year established a 
double record, for the captain of the club 
won. the medal with a record score of 7 


VELOCITY, THE WINNER OF THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


LAIDLAY 


MR. J. E. 


Who made such a remarkable score at Muirfield recently and established a 
double record for the Honourable Company of Edinburgh Golfers 


To win the medal of the 
Honourable Company 
during your term of office 
is a great feat, but to win 
it with such a grand score 


against such a good 
field is a performance 
that will compare with 
any that Mr. Laidlay 
has accomplished in his 
palmiest days. His 
score being a record 
deserves a full repeti- 
tion: 36445455 
deat bOlty ea ys0) Gp O19). yo) 
44=35.0 Lotali7s5.. At 
the start Mr. Laidlay 
was a little unsteady 
as his 6 to the second 
testifies, and his score 
outward, though quite 
good, presaged no 
breaking of records. 
but coming home he 
got on to his putting, 
and when Mr.. Laidlay 
is. putting and ap- 
proaching at his best 
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‘THE NEW QUICK-TIME CHURN 


This is an invention which will probably 

revolutionise the butter-making industry. 

The task of churning is simplicity itself, 

and butter is made in time varying from 
30 sec. to 2} min, 


he is still probably the best short-game 
player in the world; the touch he has with 
his putter is marvellous—olten you think 
the ball is going to stop, when it seems to 
get fresh vigour and just reaching the hole 
manages to drop in. That is what he 
was doing all the way home. 

Mr. Laidlay’s Brilliant Putting. — A 

at the tenth started him. Then he 
nearly had a 4 at the eleventh. A par 
4 followed at the twelfth, and then came 
a fine 3 at the next, which is now one 
of the best and most sporting holes on the 
course, necessitating a bold approach over 
bunker and bent to get near the hole. 
Continuing to putt with marvellous accu- 
racy Mr. Laidlay was left with a 4 to 
beat the record. At first it seemed that 
he was to be short, but the strength of 
the putt was gauged to a hair and the 


ball dropped into the middle of the 
hole. One of the merits appertaining 
to Mr. Laidlay’s win was that. he knew 


that he had to beat two good scores, for 
both Mr. Robert Maxwell and Mr. Rober t- 
son Durham had handed in scores of 78 


Mr. R. Maxwell.—Mr. Maxwell, like 
most of the field, was not at home on the 
putting greens, which were very keen, 
especially alter the early dampness caused 
by the rime had disappeared. In the first 
of the round he missed a lot of likely putts, 
especially at. the seventh hole, where he 
took no fewer than four putts after being 
close to the hole in 2. Coming in he 
got the strength of the greens, and finishing 
with a very fine 3 at the last hole handed 
in a card of 78, “Mr. Maxwell has been in 
the rather disappointing position for a 
player of his calibre of having been second 
for every medal he has played for this vear. 
Better luck to him next. 


Mr. Robertson Durham. — Another 78 
was handed.in by a player well known 
in East Lothian, Mr. Robertson Durham, 
who started very auspiciously with 4,4, 3, 4 
to the first four holes. Though inclined 
to be somewhat erratic off the tee he 
recovered consistently by grand play with 
his iron, and he was one of the few players 
who were putting well. At the last hole 
he tied for second honours. 
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The De Facto amd a De Jure Ruler of France. 


A Patriotic Cook.—The people of Nice 
are about to erect a statue to the memory 
of a cook, Nebain Dubois. He was for 
many years head cook to the Kaiser's 
grandfather, King William of Prussia, 
obtaining for his services’ a salary of 

2,500 a year. As soon as the war of 
1875 was declared he resigned his position 
to fight against his for- 
mer master. The statue 
to the patriotic cook 


will appropriately be 
erected in the central 
market. 


Insurance and ‘‘ Hust- 
ling.” — The recent. in- 
surance scandals in the 
United States are a proof 
that there are still some 
things we manage better 
in this effete country. 
The fact is that the 
methods of the hustler 
are not altogether suit- 
able in an insurance 
office. The premium 
rates for life insurance 
are generally lower in 
the United States than 
in England because the 
number of lapsed policies 
is so much larger: in 
America. In England a 
business man pays his 


successful of the series... The tournament, 
for which all the best players have entered, 
is played on the American plan with the 
variation that the players are divided into 
sections, the winners of each section meet- 
ing in the finaly -Under the conditions of 


the tournament the ladies chose their own 
partners while the men could only serve 


The New Lady Mayoress.—Mrs. Hornby- 
Steer, the Lady Mayoress-elect and niece 
of the new Lord Mayor (who by way of 
exception will be a bachelor Lord Mayor 
of London), will certainly prove herself 
particularly well fitted for the strenuous 
duties of the chdtelaine of the Mansion 
House, for as wife of the vicar of St. 
Philip’s, Lambeth, a 
large and poor parish, 
she is used to organisa- 
tion in every form, and 
has taken so active a 
share in her husband’s 
long round of varying 
tasks that the work of a 
Lady Mayoress will not 
weigh her down. 


And her Husband.— 

Pee suchen muReveneaNV. or EI: 
Hornby-Steer, who will 
act as chaplain to his 
wife’s uncle, has a 
splendid record. He has 

} preached at St. Paul's 
/ and Southwark cathe- 
drals, is acting chap- 
lain of the 3rd Middle- 
sex R.G.A. Volunteers— 
with whom he regularly 


camps out each sum- 
mer, conducting the 
camp service in the 


open—is on the com- 


premium no matter how mittee of the Church 
badly things may be wy of England Sunday 
going with him. In the Chusseau-Flaviens School _ Institute, _ and 
States, where money is PRESIDENT LOUBET AS GUEST OF THE HOSTESS WHO MIGHT BE QUEEN OF FRANCE holds many other posts 
made and lost much _ This picture shows President Loubet seated next to the Queen of Portugal, while the King himself is in connection with 
more quickly, policies _ sitting on the extreme right. The Queen, who was Lorn at Twickenham in 1865, is the eldest sistcr of ecclesiastical work. His 


are ‘frequently allowed the Duke of Orléans. 
to lapse because the 
average Yankee knows 
that if he fails in one line of business he 
has ample opportunities of succeeding in 
a fresh one, and with each success he 
takes out a new policy. 


Almack’s Tournament. — The bridge 
tournament at Almack’s which began last 
week seems likely to be one of the most 


Lafayetic 


THE NEW VICE-QUEEN OF INDIA 


The Countess of Minto, the wife of the new Viceroy of 

India, is the sister of Earl Grey and has had experience 

of the duties of a yicereine in Canada, where her husband 

was Governor-General for six years, She was married in 

1883 and has two boys and three daughters, Lord and 

Lady Minto got a great. send.off.the other day, the Duke 
of Connaught and Mr, Balfour seeing them off 


She is, however, far more popular than his Royal Highness, especially in France, 
where in the case of a Royalist revival she might be Queen if she chose 


and wait—to be asked. The favourites 
for the first prize are Mr. and Mrs. Schuster, 
both of them excellent players, but by 
some curious fatality in the previous 
tournaments at Almack’s most of the best 
players have been routed. 


The King’s Spring Trip.—Next spring 
the King will undertake a trip which will 
open up to him a part of Europe which so 
far he has never visited. He will take a 
cruise in the Adriatic and will go. down 
the Dalmatian coast, putting in at the 
old-werld ports which dot the shores of 
the eastern Adriatic. From Zara to 
Cattaro there are a number of cities 
which are still in the middle ages and 
which have not altered since Venice was 
really the Queen of the Adriatic and the 
little republic of Ragusa vied with the more 
powerful state in the splendour of its 
commerce. The Austrian-Lloyd steamer 
is the one link between the middle ages 
and the twentieth’ century, and the whole 
coast is full of the deepest interest for 
students of history. 


Smokers in Germany.—As the German 
Government thinks of imposing the tax on 
tobacco which Bismarck failed to carry, 
it is interesting to note. that Germany 
smokes more tobacco than any other 
European country as it consumes as much 
as 201,783,000 Ib. in a year. Russia comes 
second with 150,244,000 Ib., Great Britain 
third with 83,370,000 Ib., and Belgium 
fourth with 44,273,000 Ib. But the United 
States surpasses all the rest of the world 
with 440,000,000 Ib., which is about 1} Ib. 
per head of the inhabitants. In Ger- 
many they smoke more per caput, for the 
annual consumption of the weed is at the 
rate of 34 lb. for each man, woman, and 
child. 


IgI 


only brother is Mr. P. 
Wilson Steer the artist 


and member of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours. Mrs. Hornby-Steer is the eldest 


daughter of the only sister of the Lord 
Mayor, Mrs. William Reed, and is the 
mother of one little son, who will figure 
as.a page at the Guildhall banquet of the 
gth. Everyone will wish Mrs. Hornby- 
Steer great success in her new duties. 


THE MOTHER OF OUR RICHEST HEIRESS 


Mary Louisa Elizabeth Duchess of Hamilton and 

Brandon, whose only daughter has just come of age, is 

the daughter of the 7th Duke of Manchester by the 

present Duchess of Devonshire. She married the 12:h 

Duke.of Hamilton in 1873 and was left a. widow in 1895. 

She married secondly, two years later, Mr. Robert Carnby 
Foster 
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What the Playhouse of the Future will be Like. 


Boito’s Masterpiece. —Why has Boito’s 
fine opera, Mefistofele, lain so long. on the 
shelf at Covent Garden, for is eight 
years since it was done een Calvé 
as Marguerite? The revival of the work 
by the San Carlo Company last week was 
quite a revelation from every point of 
view. The music is beautiful and so 
modern that it is almost incredible that it 
should have been produced in the year 

1868. The company—Zenatello as Faust, 
Giachetti as Marguerite, and Didur 
as Mephistopheles—is very fine and 
the mounting so lavish that the 
opera might have been staged 
for a long run. Last of all the 
enthusiasm was enormous. 


Everybody who is Anybody.— 
Madame Melba occupied a box next 
to Mancinelli, with whom she kept 
up.a most animated conversation in 
the intervals. Lord Westbury, an in- 
defatigable attender, occupied his 
favourite stall near the entrance. Lady 
Maud Warrender came out (in black) 
for the occasion; Mr. Alfred Roth- 
schild, with a red rose, tripped gaily 
round the orchestra stalls and chatted 
with an old gentleman who kept 
assuring several of .his 
friends that he could once 


sing all the music. of 
Mephisto. Covent Garden 


is to show its gratitude to 
Italy for a very. pleasant 
winter season by a concert 
in aid of the sufferers from 
the recent earthquake in Calabria. 
will be held on Sunday evening 


fos] 
rgth, and Madame Melba will sing. 


It 
the 


Mr. Gordon Craig. — Miss Ellen 
Terry’s brilliant son is very much to 
the fore at the moment, for he has been 
giving an exhibinion of his stage designs 
in the gallery of O. Miethke, Vienna, 
and he has yO nieted through Foulis of 
Edinburgh a characteristic pamphlet on 


MISS RUTH VINCENT .AND 


Captain Fraser in private life. 
ago. 
to America. 


Mr. 


HER SON 


iss Ruth Vincent, who was so charming as Veronique, is the wife of 
Her first child, a son, was born a few weeks 
Miss Vincent began her career at the Savoy and afterwards went 
She has two sisters on the stage 


The Art of the Theatre with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. R. Graham Robertson. ‘The 

catalogue is beautifully printed in German 
and bears the title— 

Katalog uber einige Entwirfe fir 
Szenen, Kostiime, Theater-Dekorationen, 
einige Zeichnungen Englischer Lands- 
chaften, Holzschnitte 


—with an in- 
troduction by 
Arthur Roess- 


efi. lghre 
writer goes 
into  rhap- 
sodies — over 
Mr. . Craig’s 
work. 


Lizzie Caswall Smith 


“WHAT THE BUTLER SAW” 


THE BUTLER IN 


E. Rigby has been playing this part with much skill at the Savoy, where 


the farce will shorily come to an end 


The Theatre of the Future. —The Art 
of the Theatre, “dedicated to my Old 
Comrades of the Future,’ takes the 
form of a duologue between the Stage 
Director and the Playgoer and is illus- 
trated by Mr.-Craig’ sremarkable d drawings. 
His theory is briefly this, that the artist of 
the theatre of the future will create his 
masterpieces out of Action, Scene, and 
Voice. ‘Does anyone,’ he asks, ‘think 
scenery is interesting to me or that costumes 
amuse me or that I consider the -wig- 
maker more important. than 
tle actor, or vice: versd? None 
of .these things interest me in 
themselves, but only as material 
for me to invest with life by 
means of the 
art which ~may 
be in me. They 
are so) much 
litter. until the 
brain begins 
to move them.” 
Mr. Craig formu- 
lated his theories 
in The Morning 
Post, which alone 
among the daily 
newspapers give 
him the chance, 
and he illustrated 
them with poor 
results to his bank 
book in Purcell’s 
Dido,’ — Handel’s 
Acis and Galatea, 
Ibsen's Vikings, 
in Much Ado 
About Nothing, 
and Bethle- 
hem. 


Ellis & Watery 


in Madcap. 


Giving him a Stone-——But the public 


would have none of it. The managers 
said his lighting from above was im- 


practicable, while he declared that - foot- 
lights were an unnatural monstrosity. 
Db J 


The critics sneered at his “tapes” for 
draperies and. -the public could not 
be got to goand see his work: Yet it 


was extremely beautiful, full of imagina- 
tion and charm. Mr. Craig was ‘not dis- 
couraged. He remembered how Wagner 
and Ibsen had been treated on their first 
appearance, and he knows the run on “ The 
Ring” and the success of the Court Theatre 
and Mr. Shaw to-day. So he went abroad 
(without a trace of bad: temper), and the 
capitals of Europe have been making a 
lion of him. 


A Change of Name.—I wonder how 
many people know that Mr. Craig changed 
his name. I have been squandering 
some of my limited leisure to the 
investigation of ‘“* Norfolk Howard,” 
and I find this intimation in The 
Times of February 24, 1893 :— 

I, Edward Henry Gordon Craig, of 22, Bar - 
ston Gardens, South Kensington, actor, hitherto 
known by the name of Edward Henry Gordon 
Wardell, do hezeby give notice that I have 
assumed and take, end henceforth intend upon all 
occasions and at all times to bear, sign, and use 
and be called and known by the names of 
Edward Gordon Craig, and that such change of 
name is formally declared and evidenced by a 
deed poll under my hand and sea! 
dated the 24th day of January, 1893, 
and duly enrolled in the Central Office 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature. 


This interesting document 
was witnessed by Sir George 
Lewis. It is very rarely that 
actors in changing their sur- 
names. take the trouble to 
make the fact known in this 
way. Icannot find from the 

new Index to Change of Names 
that Sir Henry Irving did so. But there is 
no doubt that he assumed by royal licence 
in 1887 the right to use the surname of 
Irving “in addi- 
tion, and alter 
that of Brod- 
ribb,” which was 


his original sur- 
name. It is, of 
course, much 
rarer than 
Irving. 


Allis & MWalery 
A GAIETY GIRL AND HER PET 


Miss Margaret Hamilton began her career by singing French songs 
at concerts and at homes, and made 


her theatrical start in Lady 
Her bulldog is called Features’ and is always with Miss 


Hamilton, whose sporting instincts run to riding and driving 
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Bernard Beere at the Coliseum. 


<t 


Campbell & Gray Campbell & Gray 
MRS. BERNARD BEERE AND MISS RUTH MACKAY MISS LUCY MILNER AND MISS RUTH MACKAY 


‘The scene of the play is laid in Alsace in the year tefore Waterloo. Madame Michaud (Mrs. Bernard Beere) has formed the suspicion that Mdlle. Adrienne de la Rochelle 
“(Miss Lucy Milner) is a spy and has delivered the town into the hands of the Prussians. Her maid, Lizette (Miss Ruth Mackay), is a staunch friend of Adrienne, and 
whilst the old blind lady (Madame Michaud) is to all intents and purposes asleep in her room gives shelter to Adrienne, who has fled to Madame Michaud’s house in trying 
to escape the fury of the soldiery. Madame Michaud overhears whispering and informs the authorities that Adrienne 1s hiding in her house. Meanwhile Antoine, her son 
(Mr. Scott Craven), in love with Adrienne, enters. When the soldiers sent by Madame Michaud come upon the scene the maid, having previously donned Adrienne's cloak 

and hat, gives herself up as the spy, the play ending with the rattle of musketry outside as she is shot at the very moment when the lovers are clasped in a fond embrace 


Campbell & Gray 
THE VICARIOUS DEATH OF THE ROMANTIC MAID 
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Some Children’s Literature for the Xmas Season. 


Q QUIVER. 


* 
~ ox 
fi. S\ 


P PIANO. 
p piano. 


ge 


gq quive 


P PUNCH. 


FATHER TUCK’S KINDERGARTEN—A PAGE FROM ONE OF RAPHAEL TUCK AND SON'S 


Diaries for the Walls.—This year’s 
children’s books surpass, if possible, any- 
thing of previous years. Well to the fore 
is the firm of Raphael Tuck, which has 
produced toy books of an untearable 
character, wonderful post cards, notably the 
“*Ojilette Series,’ photogravure diaries and 
albums, and calendars in every variety for 
hanging on the walls. Well to be com- 
mended also are the wonderful selection of 
games, one called “The Animal Mis- 
fitz’”’ and another ‘“‘ Busy Folks Misfitz.” 
Faulkner's calendars again—one with 
quotations from Great Writers, another 
devoted to Shakspere, and yet another 
to Sports—are quite remarkable in their 
beauty of design. 


RAS eee 


Publishers in Fairyland.—Mr. Heine- 
mann’s most notable children’s book for 
Christmas is the one designed by Cecil 
Aldin, of which two illustrations are ‘here 
given; they, however, do not. do justice 
to Mr.2Aldin’s charming coloured pictures. 
Then there is a volume entitled The Guide 
to Fairyland, by Dion Clayton Calthrop, 
a very pretty book published by Alston 
Rivers. No better book for the children 
has been published this year than The 
Children’s Christmas Treasury,, edited by 
Edward Hutton and published by Mr 
J. M. Dent. Mr. Dent, indeed, is respon- 
sible for several pretty Christmas books, 
including The Fairy Bird and Piggy 
Wig, by Mabel Chadburn. Two beauti- 


‘*T have always upheld to the best of my ability the dignity of doghood, 
it and started a sort of tug of war a lot of money fell out. 


TWO ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 


At Ascot a nigger kept shoving an evil-smelling butterfly net into my face, 


S SALAD BOWL. _ 


s salad bowl. 


i awasnl) api 


«Wager PASS 


R RATTLE: 7 rattle 


INDESTRUCTIBLE CALICO BOOKS 


ful books issued by Mr. Dent for children 


of somewhat larger growth are Una 
and the Red Knight, being tales from 


Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queene,’ and Stories of 
King Arthur and the Round Table, the 
former illustrated by Heath Robinson 
and the latter by Dora Curtis. 


Other Fairy Books.—Mr. Heinemann 
also gives us a volume entitled Kingdoms 
Curious, by Myra Hamilton, with illustra- 
tions provided by Arthur Rackham and 
H. R. Millar. From the Longmans come 
not only The Crimson Fairy Books, edited 
by Andrew Lang, but yet another volume 
entitled The Plain Princess, to which Mr. 
Lang writes a very quaint introduction. 


When I caught hold of 


Then the nigger swore and Pammy seemed frightened, while all the roughs around scrambled for the money. f 


could not help laughing” 
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A Mam who has Preached for Seventy-two Years. 


The Oldest Clergyman.— 
The Rey. Prebendary John 
Edward Kempe, M.A., is be- 
lieved to be the oldest clergy- 
man in the Church of England. 
Mr. Kempe comes of a long- 
lived stock, and his brother 
(the Rey. A. A. Kempe) is still 
living at the age of ninety- 
two. He was born in the 
New Kent Road on March 9, 
1810, and was educated at 
St. Paul’s School. One of his 
earliest memories is that of 
witnessing the coronation pro- 
cession of ' George IV. in 1821; 
he has also clear memories of 
the news of the Battle of 
Waterloo, which was fought 
when he was a boy of five. 
In his long life of ninety-five 
years Prebendary Kempe has 
met most of the prominent 
men of the last half-century. 


And his Career. — More 
than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago Prebendary Kempe 
matriculated at Clare College, 
Cambridge, graduating B.A. 
in 1833 and M.A. in 1837. 
son, 
among his fellow students, 


taking a degree. 


in turn. 


incumbency for 


in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


Calcutta, which he declined. 


The Lecture Enthusiasm. mae 
fo) 
to-day is the peenecuaniol of the 
To me it is somewhat of 
hearing 
people talk, but that the taste is 
there is exemplified by the fact 


of the extraordinary signs 
lecture 


a mystery this zeal for 


that nearly all our public 
men are taking up lectur- 
ing with zest this winter. 
I see that Sir William 
White is to lecture on 
submarines at Hampstead, 
and the same agency, that 
of Mr. Gerald Christy, 
announces IF. C. Selous, 
3. T. Reed (the humorist 
of Punch), and Spencer 
Leigh Hughes, all rowing 
in the same boat, or rather 
talking to the same audi- 
énce on separate evenings. 
Two. successful lecturers in 
Mr. Christy’s list who are 
more than usually enjoyable 


to listen to are Richard 
Ashe King and Coulson 
IKernahan 


County Councils may 
Control Racecourses.— The 
statement that next year 
an endeavour will be made 
to pass a bill through Par- 
liament giving power to 
the county councils — to 
control the various race- 
courses throughout — the 
country has created a tre- 


OLDEST CLERGYMAN IN ENGLAND 


This is the Rev. J. E. Kempe, who is 
ninety-five years of age and has been in 
holy orders for seventy-two years. He was 
ordained when William IV. was King. 
He still retains all his faculties and con- 
ducts his correspondence with his own 
hand, his writing being as firm and clear 
as that of a man of half his age. He has 
been chaplain in ordinary to the King 
since 190t 


Tenny- 
Thackeray, and Darwin were 
the 
two former both leaving without 
In 1833 he was 
ordained and filled several curacies 
In 1853 he was appointed 
to the rectory of St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, where he remained till 1895. 
This he resigned after holding the 
forty-two years. 
In 1r86r he was given the pre- 
bendal stall of Chamberlainewood 
and in 
1866 was offered the bishopric of 


wa ae/ 


THE WELSH REVIVAL— 


The river Dee near ‘Cardiff was recently the scene of a strange baptismal service, 
four villagers from the neighbourhood braved the chill waters for conscience sake. 


— 2 
ADUINC TOM my 
Vv 
} 


WHAT RAILWAYS HAVE 


Conveying a statue of General Buller from Thames Ditton to Brentford. This 
is one of the many illustrations in an entertaining publication, The Great Western 
Railway Magazine, issued monthly from Paddingtoa Station 


A TENNYSON COVER 


The above is a silver-msunted cover design 
to a dainty little volume of nearly this size 
containing the works of Lord Tennyson, 
not, of course, his plays but all of 
Tennyson's works that most people would 
wish to possess. It is printed on india 
paper, but it is very easy to read and will 
make a dainty Christmas gift. It is pub- 
lished by Eyre and Spottiswaode of Pater- 
noster Row 


mendous amount of discussion 
in racing circles. Millions of 
money are in the aggregate 
vested in turf interests, and 
the autocratic Jockey Club 
has absolute control of every 
detail connected with racing, 
and although a self-constituted 
body its decrees are as 
unalterable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. 


The Autocratic Jockey Club. 
—An extremely wealthy body, 
headed by ;his Majesty the 
King, who at present has his 
own private rooms in. the 
Jockey Club premises at New- 
market, this . ultra - exclusive 
club derives its huge income 
from a number. of sources, 
heavy fees being charged- for 
certain privileges. in. connec- 
tion with the turf. For in- 
stance, the registration of an 
assumed name costs £30, and 
if again changed a similar fee 
is exacted. for every ‘horse 
trained on Newmarket Heath 
an annual fee of 7 guineas is 


charged whether the horse be a 


TO CARRY 


BAPTISM 


IN THE DEE 


when 
The Dee 


is not infrequently used in this way as the English substitute for the ancient Jordan 
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There 
that the 
towns where racing takes place 
could be 
racecourses were 
the local authorities. 
for instance, the receipts at Don- 
caster 
of this went to reduce the rates. 
The Brighton 
provided a surplus of £1,200 for 
the 
produced a rate-relieving asset of 


mere hundred-pounder ora T'ly- 
ing Fox. 
fine any person connected with 
the turf any sum up to £100 and 


The elect can actually 


socially ruin an aristocratic 
owner, famous trainer, or crack 
jockey by warning him off 


Newmarket Heath. 


Racecourses and the Rates. — 
is not the slightest doubt 
rates in the various 


reduced if the 
taken over by 
Last ene 


greatly 


were £27,000, and £7,701 


races this vear 


rate fund, and Yarmouth 
£500. In addition to the 
King there are sixty-five 
names on the list of mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club, 
and among these the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of 
Connaught, Prince Chris- 
tian, and forty-four of the 
remaining members bear 
honoured titles. It will be 
a long time ere the county 
councils control the turf 


methinks. 


The Chateau of Chan- 
mont.—Lovers of historical. 
buildings, especially those 
among them who may have 
seen “the embellishments 
perpetrated at Chenouc- 
coux by the wealthy Cuban 
who now owns the famous 
chateau, will.be pleased to 
learn that the beautiful 
castle of Chaumont is not 
likely to pass out of the 
hands of the De Broglie 
family. Though - practi- 
cally ruined by the failure 
of M. Cronier the Prince’s 
eldest son is about to marry 
the Princess de Wagram. 
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A Happy Group of Princes and PrinceKins im Bavaria. 


A Lady Captain.—One of the few women in the world lordship’s postillions to make them appear like human canaries. 
qualified to captain a sea-going ship is Lady Margaret Stuart, If yellow is the family colour there is reason to believe that 
the sister of Lord Bute, who narrowly escaped death in a motor Lord Lonsdale himself has a preference for white. All the gates 
accident recently. The sea is her passion, and besides sharing and fences round the castle are painted with white tops, and 
in the ordinary joys of where the Lonsdale pro- 


perty marches with that 
of his near neigh- 
bour, Lord Brougham, 
the contrast between the 
Lonsdale white and 
the Brougham red is suf- 
ficiently striking. Lord 
Brougham’s new lodge, 
built last year near Lord 
Lonsdale’s gates, helps 
to emphasise this colour 
difference. It has bril- 
liant red wher- 
eivier: ied: "sis 
possible, and 
there were this 
summer a couple 
of flower beds 
that glowed with 
the same colour 
in front of it. 


yachting she has taken 
the trouble to study 
navigation to~ such 
purpose that she actu- 
ally holds a master’s 
certificate. . There — is 
nothing of the social 
butterfly about Lady 
Margaret. If she takes 
to motoring it is not 
because it is fashion- 
able: but because she 
loves the: exhilaration 
that comes of extra 
speed. When she gets 
on horseback—and she 
is a very smart horse- 
wom a m—she 
likes a good 
gallop, and she 
carries the same 
abundant energy 
into everything 
she does whether 
dancing a Scot- 
tish reel or 


A Gloomy 
Residence. — It 
must be a wel- 
come change to 


merely knocking ‘4 Dierien the young 
a croquet ball A ROYAL GROUP AT BAD KREUTH, BAVARIA Duchess .-of 
about. Every The names, reading from left to right are: Back row—Countess Carl Theodore of Bavaria, the Crown Prince of Germany, Coburg to get 
kind of outdoor the Crown Princess of Germany, the Archduchess of Luxemburg, Princess Albert of Belgium, Princess Rupert of Bavaria, away from her 
life hasan attrac- Prince Franz Josef of Bavaria, Prince Albert of Belgium ; front row—Princess Anna of Luxemburg, Count Torring, ancestral home 
tion for her, NSS OSES and its dismal 
surroundings. 
Red, White, and Yellow.—Lord Lonsdale was back at The Glucksburg palace is the dreariest structure imaginable. 
Lowther Castle last w ee and the yellow coaches have been Many years ago it was a monastery, and according to family 
much in evidence. All the family equipages are in this colour, tradition the floor of the room: in which the bridegroom slept 
which is also sufficiently conspicuous in the liveries of his the night before his wedding was made entirely of coffin- lids. 


Dietrich 
SOME PRETTY CHILDREN AT BAD KREUTH, BAVARIA—THE CHILDREN OF PRINCE ALBERT OF BELGIUM AND OF COUNT TORRING, A 
FEUDAL PRINCE OF BAVARIA 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Prince Leopold of Belgium, born November 3, 1901: Prince Charles of Belgium; born October 10, 1903; Count Charles Torring, 
born September 22, 1900; Count Hans, born December 25,1903; Countess Marie, born June 16, 1g02 
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The Future King of Swedem on a Pleasure Cruise. 


pene ap enibadie eats #” 


[eee 


Julius Grate 


A PRINCE WHO HAS LOST A KINGDOM BUT GAINED A GOOD WIFE 


Prince Gustavus, who is the eldest son of the Crown Prince of Sweden, was married to Princess Margaret of Connaught at Windsor in June last. That it 
was purely a love match seems evident from the happy expression on the faces of the royal couple in our latest photograph 
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“THE TATLER’S” 


FINE SERIAL STORY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By IF. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—continued. 


H is voice was low, so low she could 
but catch its murmur; but the 
passion and the longing and the purpose 
of it knocked louder at her heart than 
anything else had ever done, save one. 

“She had almost reached out her arms 
to enfold and take him in—then she 
remembered and re!rained. 

With a little smile, forlorn in its 
intention of gaiety, she said to him, 
“Now, your grace, ‘do I not owe it to 
art and letters to stick to the theatre ? 
What would the play-authors do with- 
out me? And as for the critics, Lud, 
sir, they'd need go hang.” > 

“ Pamela,” answered he, ‘tis not 
any of these that are keeping you from 
me. Who isit?” 


**Since you think there’s someone,” 
laughed she, “suppose you name 
him.” 


“Charteris!” The name sprang to 
his lips; then noting the flush on her 
face he repented. ‘“‘ Even did he en- 
counter you first on Tuesday he’s 
not unlike to be your adorer now. Is 
it Charteris?” 

She shook her head. 

“You don’t love him? 
eagerly. 


he cried 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


Aymar Mathews. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE SILVER KEY. 

he night had come, the night before 
Christmas. There were sounds of 
lutes and fiddles being tuned, savoury 
odours from the kitchen, light laughter 
and voices tinkling w ith joyous antici- 
pation in both hall and scullery, for 
Pamela’s orders were, as much joy in 
one place as in the other; cakes and 
ale everywhere and ample provision for 

all who might come. 

Kitty now stood, or rather pranced, 
before her mirror, while her mother and 
her maid combined were pinching out 
her frills and furbelows. 

“Tud!” cried she, “but both Toby 
and Lord Rawdon'll find me amazin’ 
handsome this evening. If I know 
not how to drive the pair into a frenzy 
then is not my name Kitty Trevor.” 

“Zounds, minx, hold thy tongue !’ 
exclaimed Lady Betty, “and quit the 
mirror, if but for a moment, that I may 
see how sits my bodice!” 

“Tal ta! ta! vex not thy soul over 
the sit of anything, Betty, so long as 
‘tis Mistress Pamela’s wardrobe you've 
to contend with. Never in my life saw 
I such monstrous fine raiment—such 
hoops and petticoats and fichus and 


“No,” she quietly replied. SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS sleeves hanging down the length of a 
“Pam! Pam!” His importunate The beautiful Pamela visits Tamworth Fair and is per- French ell, ade Kitty paused for 
arms were almost around her. ‘“‘ Pam,” suaded by a Mr. Heathcote to join his travelling theatrical breath. 


he whispered, “do you care a little for 
me, dear?” 

In a flash she thought she might tell 
him as much as this, and then, then 
the parting must come, the parting 
that would have to be for ever. 

She was on the point of this fashion 
of an answer when Kitty was heard 
calling within. 

“Pam!” he said again 
urgently, holding her imprisoned. 
“ Mistress Congreve ! ! Where are 


near a wayside inn. 
Lady Betty Wyndham; 
put up at the inn. 
Charteris. 


who has once loved her. 
London, makes her début at 
becomes a successful actress. 
tures Pamela goes to Harlowe House for Christmas, 


more 
herself to encourage. 


company. The coach of Sir Thomas Trevor is upset 
His wife ; 
and Lord Charteris and others 
Lady Betty is in love with Pelham 
Pamela has a stormy interview with Pelham, 
She leaves with Heathcote for 


and there meets Charteris, 
amorous attentions upon her. 
of Harlowe, whom she loves deeply but will not permit 
He, however, gets her alone and 
lasks her to be his wife and make a home for him 


who 
She also meets the Duke 


Betty’s retort was not long delayed. 
“For Gad’s sake let me not hear which- 
ever W EN I turn naught but Mistress 
Pamela! Mistress Pamela! I’m sick 
of it, d’ye hear, cousin ?” 

“Tam sure, Betty, my love,” put in 
Lady Trevor soothingly, “you should 
not feel so against our hostess when she 
provides most splendid entertainment 
for us and all our friends !” 

“Our hostess! Our fiddlestick ! as 
my Uncle Thomas would say,” Betty 


his niece and ward, 


Covent Garden, and 
After numerous adven- 


again presses his 


vou, where are you?” Kitty’s impatient 
voice rang out nearer now. 

“Pam, sweetheart, tell me all—all,” 
lover. 

“What d’ye mean?” 
to tell you? All?” 

* Only what or who ‘tis stands between you and me.” 

‘You want I should tell you the truth?’’ She was quivering 
in the clasp of his arms now. 

“Aye, so—tell me!” And the caress of his voice was a 
thousand times more dear than the caress of his touch. 

“Suppose I told thee I was false, a trickster, and a counter- 
feit ?”’ she asked feverishly, her fingers twisting on his sleeve. 

“Td not believe it,” answered he gently. “Put off thy 
whims, my own, and tell me the whole truth.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “VII tell you, but not now, not now.’ 
The elfin disposition in hee claimed its turn and split her mood 
and her resolve in two. She tore herself free from him laugh- 
ing. “Laugh. Be gay. ‘Tis Christmas Eve. One must be 
happy while one can.” 

“But, Pam, your promise?” said the duke reproachfully, yet 
perhaps half understanding the change in her demeanour. 

“Aye,” she responded.’ “I promise you—to-morrow—I'll 
tell you all—you'll ever care to know of the stroller.” 

‘ To-morrow,” he repeated after her. And then in flung 
Kitty, chattering about the mistletoe and who was to hang it, 
when and where, and the story of the secret panel, and the 
Harlowe jewels, and the key, while the duke’s stolen glances 
were telling Pam that these were to be reset for her. 


whispered the eager 


she gasped; “what do you want me 
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answered tartly, her mouth full of pins. 
“This mummer may count it an honour, 
tweaking Kitty’ s ear and sticking her woman w ith 
“an honour that gentlefolk condescend 
to remain her guests. Tell me, I pray, whichever of you can, 
who is Pamela ‘Congreve? Eh?” 

At this very moment the doors of the boudoir swung open 
to admit Sir Thomas, Lord Charteris, and Lord Rawdon come 
to escort the ladies down to the hall as it was now the hour 
when the festivities were to begin. 

“Why, Betty, Betty, niece,” said Sir Thomas, “ Pamela 
Congreve’s the wittiest, prettiest, merriest, sweetest lady ever I 
set eyes upon. Eh, Charteris, Rawdon, bear me out, is it not 
SOs 

“T asked not what she is, but who?’ 
scornfully. ‘‘ Who’s her father or her mother? Whence comes 
she? What's her past? Eh, tell me that if you can, any- 
body?” Her brilliant eyes fastened upon Charteris. Lady 
Betty was making a point hitherto unthought of, and she 
knew it. 

There was a moment's silence as the fact struck home to 
each one there that the question was unanswerable. 

The one who could have made the most adequate reply 
merely laughed ironically, took Betty’s fan from her willing 
hand, and said “ Gad, Lady Betty, why is't that a lady of ton 
like you busies herself with the origin of—a Pamela—Con- 
greve?” His eyes said. far more than his words as he bent 
them upon Sir Thomas's niece. 

“Tis true enough, Lord Charteris, and after all I suppose 


aye, miss!” 
a pin in the shoulder, 


reiterated Betty 
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these players are never anyone in particular,” exclaimed Lady 
Trevor airily. 

“Not until the public makes them so,” laughed Charteris as 
he left the room with Betty on his arm. 

“The vagabond, even if he is an earl,” cried Kitty. “To 
speak so of Mistress Pamela, and she so fine of spirit, manners, 
soul, that Charteris is too much of a puppet to know it. 
Faugh ! were Ia gentleman I’d strike him in the face and fight 
him in Hyde Park to-morrow. Betty, too; were she a man I'd 
pinch her for her ‘ Who is Pamela Congreve ?’” mimics she. 

“Tush, Kitty,” said her father. ‘“ Mix not your voice in 
such a matter. We know not, as Betty says, the antecedents 
of Mistress Congreve ; and—er s 

“ And—er echoed Kitty wilfully. “ And—er—— 
Well, dad, what’s antecedents? Tell me that. And what 
value have they? Lord Charteris has em hangin’ in rows on 
his castle walls, and every one in pawn to the Jews. What 
have his lordship’s antecedents. done for him? He’s a dis- 
graceful gamester, and only here because he has not a shillin’ 
to his name. ’Tis not for nothing his man, Pink, comes 
courtin’ my woman. I know my Lord Charteris. Courtin’ 
Cousin Betty these two years, and no speech of weddin’ bells 
yet; adoring Mistress Congreve with his glances and backbitin’ 

_ her to suit your niece and her fortune. -I tell you roundly, Sir 
Thomas Trevor, I’d rather be Pamela with no antecedents at 
all than this gentleman who's got ‘em by the dozens. Your 
arm, Lord Rawdon.” Out flounced the madcap, leaving her 
parents so amazed that neither of them found tongue for a 
quarter of an hour. 

The great hall was a rare sight. Candles glimmered from 
every sconce and bracket up and down the grand staircase and 
the long wainscotted room, while ropes of holly were festooned 
between the oaken pillars supporting the groined roof and 
twined about the balustrade of the stair and the wide upper 
landing. Scarfs of India silk in gayest hues were hung on the 
walls and garlands of Christmas roses were pinned on these. 
The blazing pudding had been fetched and eaten, the Yule log 
trundled in and lighted, the company was all assembled, the 
lutes and viols played, sweet ladies and brave gentlemen 
awaited the signal for the dance to begin and the punch to be 
carried in when out called Lady Betty in a most soft voice 
now since Charteris had not left her side this past half-hour, 
“The mistletoe, the mistletoe! Who’s to hang it? Hath it 
been forgot ?”’ 

“Aye, aye, the mistletoe,” said Pamela, catching up the 
branch that Harlowe handed her. 

“Mistress Congreve’s to hang it herself, of course,” said 
Kitty motioning to Toby, who lurked half-obscured behind a 
suit of armour and quaking whenever Sir Thomas passed his 
way. 

“Nay,” whispered. Toby to Kitty, “Ill not adventure from 
this until your father’s taken thrice of punch, then mayhap I'll 
dare.” 

“Surely, Pamela, you're. to hang the mistletoe?” said 
Harlowe in a low voice as he placed the ladder which one of 
the Servants had ready. 

“Where is it to be?” she asked. 

“Tn the old place if you will,’ he answered. ‘I remember 
when I was a boy ‘twas always placed just above the secret 
panel in the rear of the staircase. Will you?” 

She mounted the ladder and hung the bough with its 
bunches of glistening berries, daintily descending and ignoring 
his outstretched hand. 

“Tell me of that secret panel, pray?’’ said Charteris in an 
idle tone. ‘It sounds interesting.” 

“Tis here, look you,” replied Harlowe courteously. ‘“ The 
crack is barely perceptible. °*Tis but to press it—so—it flies 
open, the keyhole visible; I carry the key here always—and 
Sir Thomas has been kind enough during his occupancy of the 
place to allow the family jewels to remain there. It is accounted 
there’s no safer spot in all England,” and the duke laughed as 
he replaced the panel. 

“Since no other key will open it it must be safe from any 
thief,” said Charteris turning to Betty.  ° 

“Tf any be caught in my house,” cried Pam, “I'll pull every 
soul in the county out o’ bed with this!’’ She touched the rope 
hanging looped on the newel-post from the great bell above 
their heads. 

Pam’s eyes danced ; it was with rare delight that she had 
uttered these two words, ‘my house.’ She stood there in her 
lover’s house, he at her side; lights, warmth, music, wine, 
people, cheer, and brilliancy surrounding them. She was taking 
her farewell of all the sweetness of the world, and she knew it 
and drank deep, for Pam thought that when to-morrow came 
and she told her all to Harlowe the end would come. 

As all this and more flashed through her mind she observed 
that Charteris was watching the duke; he now turned from 
Lady Betty to him and said carelessly, ‘‘ A pretty conceit, too ; 
the family jewels in the old family hall—awaiting, duke,” he 
added with meaning, “a fair new duchess to wear em!” 
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“Hear! hear! hear!” echoed up and down, and Lady Betty 
smiled joyfully. 

“Nor would they wait an hour,” replied Harlowe bowing 
low to Pamela, “had I my will and way.” 

“Gad!” cried Sir Thomas, now warming with the punch, 
“a duchess of Harlowe’s the only thief'll ever steal those gems 
from their stronghold, 1 swear! And if I had my way she'd 
pilfer ‘em out this very night and give us all cause to toast the 
fairest face in England!” 

“Toast it now!” exclaimed the duke raising his goblet. , 
“Here’s to Mistress Pamela Congreve ! ” 

“Pamela! Pamela! Pamela! Congreve!” cried all. 

“The fairest face and the bravest grace!” said Beauclerc, 
last but not least, touching his glass to Pam’s and Dudleigh’s 
both. 

“Then Kitty whispered imperiously to her baronet, “ Toby, 
come out!” 

“Wait, Kitty, until your father’s had one more glass,” 
trembled he. 

“Then, sir, I say yes on the instant to Rawdon! ” 

“Oh I'll come out. Lud! what ’tis to be a man at beck of 
ladies’ whims!” He emerged, only to be dragged by Kitty 
straight up to the mistletoe. 

“The mistletoe! the mistletoe!” all shouted, including 
Sir Thomas, who was now jocund and hilarious. ‘“A kiss! 
a kiss! a kiss!” In this cry Sir Thomas joins heartily, not yet 
perceiving who was paired with his child. 

But Kitty soon enlightened him. ‘Eh, dad, look! ‘tis Sir 
Toby! Heand I have been drinking your health yonder behind 
one of my ‘antecedents’ !” 

“What, Miss Minx! Zounds! Sir!’’ Up went the baronet’s 
ready cane, but Kitty caught it in mid-air and whipped it from 
him. 

“A kiss! a kiss! a kiss!’ now came with redoubled ardour 
from everyone. 

“Nay!” cried Toby, cutting nimbly across the hall. 
kiss. Sir Thomas, your servant, sir, I’m goue!”’ 

“No, you ain’t!” and Kitty cleverly encircled his throat 
with the crook of her father’s cane and brought him back, while 
Pamela taking a hand of each, joined them, and thrust the pair 
straight into Sir Thomas’s arms. 

“ Ah, Thomas,” she pleaded with sweet mockery of remem- 
brance, “‘ thee will not deny Pastorella this? Thee will favour 
dear, valiant Sir Toby’s suit, thee will, eh, Thomas?” 

“Gad!” cried the baronet. “It’s Christmas Eve and no 
time of year to refuse any gift, even a fool for a son-in-law. I 
suppose, Kitty, you can take him if he doesn’t shake to pieces 
in terror afore he fetches you to church.” 

* Not t—t—terror, Sir Thomas,” stammered-Toby. ‘’T—'t— 
‘tis joy 'm a-quaking with.” 

“The kiss! the kiss! the kiss!” they all cried once more. 

But Miss Romp and her prize had made off behind their 
armour, and Betty said thoughtfully :— 

“T wonder who will be first caught under the mistletoe since 
Kitty and Toby have failed us.” 

“No matter for it,” said Pam, “’tis time for our dancing. 
Partners! partners! Fiddle away, tarry not! All! All! the 
Christmas dance, for look you at the clock, tis already hard 
upon the small hours.” 

It was a pretty dance with ladies in their hoops and panniers 
swirling down the middle, whilst gentlemen with upraised 
rapiers interlocked niade an arbour for their passage. Loud 
twanged the fiddles; the voice of Godfrey Gimbart quavered 
off the figures, whilst Lady Trevor, Betty, Kitty, Meg, Pam, 
anda score of country beauties flung and tripped, and Har- 
lowe, Charteris, Beauclerc, Sir Thomas, Toby, Heathcote, Twiss, 
and two dozen more of gentlemen knocked shining weapons 
together aboye their powdered heads. 

There was quip and jest and rhyme and reason, too; a slip 
upon the wax floor by Lord Charteris, who thus jostled against 
Harlowe, his neighbour; a thousand pardons, a tangling up of 
sashes and tassels between these two gallants, a stoppage of the 
dance for just a moment. 

But not another eye there saw what Pamela saw—my Lord 
Charteris snatch and snap the silver key from the duke's fob 
and thrust it in his own waistcoat pocket, salaaming to the 
ground, hand on heart, when he had accomplished the deed. 

Her brain throbbed madly ; her first impulse was to cry out 
and denounce him then and there, but something held her 
quiet ; and her gaiety now took on a deeper dye, her colour 
turned a redder rose in either cheek, her breath came quicker 
yet as she wondered what to do and how to prevent the theft 
she felt was Charteris’s intention. 

It would be of no avail, she argued, to call attention to the 
fact that the key was missing from its owner's fob. ‘There 
would be a search, no doubt, and nothing found, and there it 
would end; to impart her knowledge to anyone Pam was 
afraid with the thought of Charteris’s wrath when he learned 
who had spied him. While she danced away she determined 
that.she alone must keep a watch when all had gone to bed— 
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LAE TALLER. 


After the Séamce. 


Below in the valley the busy grey town fumed and clattered ; 
: on its fringe were the better houses with the larger gardens 
suited to men of spacious minds and independent means. such 
as Mr. Horace Popper. Mr. Popper devoted much of his easy 
leisure to the investigation of Spiritualism. He was perfectly 
genuine, quoted Crookes, and did not understand much. This 
afternoon, while the November rain lashed his windows and 
the wind sang very sardonic dirges, Mr. Popper had with assist- 
ance secured the temporary visible presence of a brace of ghosts. 
In his comfortable study he was now writing an elaborate note 
of the occurrence.” It was growing dark. He would have to 
switch the light on ere ever that note was finished. 

But the brace of ghosts that Mr. Popper had temporarily 
bagged had gone with a swish through the clipped yew hedges 
of Mr. Popper’s garden and streamed as a trail of smoke high 
over the housetops and out of the valley. High up ina niche 
of the old regardless hill they sat, and shivered, and chattered. 
They were very transparent and sketchy, and the wind and rain 
beat through them, but there was enough of them to have 
scared a shepherd of the hill if he had come that way. He 
would have a story to tell of two ghostly figures, both young 
women, with streaming hair and long cloaks, and this would 
have given Mr. Horace Popper such acute pleasure that I am 
quite sorry they remained unobserved. 

One of the ghosts chuckled reminiscently. ‘‘ Well, Mary,” 
she said, ‘‘ you did go it. Marie Antoinette indeed !” 

“What else was I to do?” said Mary sulkily. “They 
wanted me to be Marie Antoinette, and they were as pleased 
as Punch when I said that’s what I was. Then they got on to 
dates and the French language, and a lot of sneaky questions, 
and I own I went off a bit. Dirty detective work I call it. 
Another time I'll tell the plain truth. Ill say 'm Mary Jobson, 
kitchenmaid, who died of double pneumonia caught from 
getting wet through on an Easter Monday in order to meet a 
young gasfitter who afterwards married another girl. And they 
may make what they can of it.” 

[Down below in his study Mr. Horace Popper was writing: 
“Although at first it may seem strange that the ghost of Marie 
Antoinette was unable to give the date of her own death it is 
at least a plausible hypothesis that under conditions where 
time no longer exists dates may become a matter of complete 
indifference.” | 

The chuckling ghost became suddenly serious. 
she said, “ you'll just tell em that?” 

“T will,” said Mary stoutly. “Just the plain truth, and 
nothing else.” 

The other ghost shook her head. ‘ Perhaps you will and 
perhaps you won't. But what's the good of pretending? You'll 
say what you are made tosay. So shall I. We have no choice 
in what we say, or where we go, or what we do; we sometime 
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By Barry Pain. 


feel as if we had a choice, and that's a bit of comfort, but we're 
only slaves really. Why, once I had to say what I had been.” 

“That was a bit rough, Jennie. How did you put it?” 

“Gave the name Jane, which is what I was christened, and 
said that I had been no better than I ought to have been. It was 
near enough. At any rate one of the ladies at the table jumped 
up and turned on the gas, and next moment | was whirling 
down Dover pier and out to sea on a raw, screaming night.” 

“Tt’s a funny thing,’ said Mary, “that though there must 
be such a lot of us somewhere you are the only one I have 
ever met. Where are the other ghosts? Because, you see, in 
the old life | never knew you. You won't mind if I say that 
I shouldn't haye wanted to know you. I was always a bit 
particular. That young gasfitter once : 

“Why worry?” said Jennie. ‘All that’s nothing to either 
of usnow. What I should like would be to understand the 
present. The past may take care of itself, and I despair of 
knowing anything about the future; but I should like to under- 
stand the present, and I don’t. I lifted a heavy table in Horace 
Popper's house and said I was his dead aunt. I gave the 
answers that I was forced to give to questions that I couldn’t 
make head or tail of, and I was right three times out of five.” 

[It must be admitted,” wrote Mr. Horace Popper, who had 
now switched on the electric light in his study, “that this 
proportion is remarkable, though not, of course, conclusive.”’| 

“And,” Jenny went on, “I know I did it all because I was 
forced to do it, just as you were forced to say you were Marie 
Antoinette and to make a fool of yourself. But why were we 
forced? What good can it do? For that matter, what’s good 
and what's bad?” 

“You'll have to wait a bit. I take it that back of this kind 
of thing there’s something else, and back of that there’s some 
more. It’s like climbing a hill—one ridge comes after another, 
and you always think you're at the top before you are. | 
remember when I lay a-dying that young gasfitter came in 
and talked yery nicely. He said I should soon be in possession 
of the great secret, and I thought he was right. He wasn’t a 
badly-educated young man though he——” 

*“Chuck it,” said Jennie. ‘ We'll say 
right. We've got to wait.” 

The town in the valley below was a tangle of lights now. 
The wind had sunk and the rain had stopped. A sullen mist 
clung to the skirts of the hill. 

“We're called,’ said Mary in a frightened whisper. A 
moment later the sheep on the next hill started suddenly up 
and fled in an inexplicable panic, 

And Mr. Horace Popper finished his note. The last lines 
were practically to the effect that he could not explain 
anything nor-could anybody else, but that it was all very 
encouraging to the patient investigator. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seem by Tom Browne. 


GOOD CAUSE 


Scene : Market day in country town 


“Wot be ’ee a-doin’ ’ere, Giles?” ‘Oh! I’ve left Varmer Hodges.” ‘Wot for?” ‘Well, three months ago a cow died, and 
‘maister salted ‘en and we eat en. Then a pig died, and maister salted ‘ee and we eat’ee. Then the week afore last the 
maister’s mother-in-lor died, and | seed the maister goin’ upstairs wi’ a bucket o’ salt, so | left” 
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The Editor of “The Tatler 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” 
a study the earlier tssues. 


Prize of One Guinea 


A Level-headed Parson 

Just before the collection was taken up one Sunday morning 
a negro clergyman announced that he regretted to state that a 
certain brother had forgotten to lock the door of his chicken 
house the night before, and as a result in the morning he found 
that most of the fowls had disappeared. “I doan’ want to be 
pussonal, bredr’n,” he added, “but I hab my s’picions as to 
who stole dem chickens. I also hab reason fo’ b’lievin’ dat if I 
am right in dose s’picions dat pusson won't put any money in 
de plate which will now be passed around.” The result was 
a fine collection; not a single member of the congregation 
feigned sleep. After it was counted the. old parson came 
forward. ‘ Now, bredr’n,” he said, “I doan’ want your dinners 
to be spoilt by wonderin’ where dat brudder lives who doan’ 
lock his chicken sup at night. Dat brudder doan’ exist, mah 
friends. He wasa parable gotten up fo’ purpose of finances. 
—J]. T. Thibon, 41, Tanner Street, St. John’s, Antigua, W.I. 


Woman's Rights 

The tram car was full and the night was wet. The bell 
rang, the car stopped, and a lady entered. As she looked tired 
a nice old gentleman 
in the corner rose and 
inquired in a_ kind 
voice, “Would you 
like to sit down, 
ma’am? Excuse 
me, though,” he added, 
“T think you are Mrs. 
Sprouter, the advocate 
of woman's rights.” 
“T am, sir,” replied the 
lady calmly. “ You 
think that women 
should be equal to 
men ?”’ further queried 
the old gentleman. 
* Certainly,” was the 
firm reply. “You 
think that they-6 hould 
have the same rights 
and privileges?” was 
the next question. 
*“Most emphatically,” 
came from the sup- 
porter of woman's 
rights. ‘‘ Very well,” 
said the kind old 
gentleman sitting 
down again, “just 
stand up and enjoy 
them.” And she did. 
—Miss fBartlett, 57, 
Fellows Road, N.W. 


First 


An International 
Catastrophe 


Major Smith was 
seated at the dinner 
table with his guests 
on Thanksgiving Day. 
The coloured waiter 
was just entering with 
a smoking-hot turkey 
when he slipped and 
fell to the floor, 
when there wasa crash 
of dishes. The major, 
arising from the table, 
held up his hands and 
said, ‘Gentlemen, a 
great calamity has just 
befallen us; here we 
have the downfall of 
Turkey, the breaking- 
up of China, the spil- 
ling of Greece, and the 
humiliation of Africa.” 


’Arry: 

Bill: Don’t be a hass; 

"Arry: Wot oh! So there is, 
sharves 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


" offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter, 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned, 


Our Illustrated Chestnut. 


| see they've give yer a motor keb at last, Bill 


can't yer see there’s an 'oss ? 
Blowed if | noticed 'im; 
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pay trifling amounts for 
paper only 


The Editor will publish and 
Contributors must write on one side of the 


which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
The “ Chestnuts” 


commenced on August 31, 1904, 


New to the Town 

Two young girls from the heart of rural Yorkshire were 
enjoying a trip to Birmingham for the first time. After a stroll 
through the chief part of the city they entered a restaurant and 
decided to have tea and bread and butter. ‘T hey were soon in the 
midst of a hearty meal when one observed that the tea was 
not forthcoming, They called the waiter and reminded him 
that he had not brought the tea as ordered, THe lifted a cosy 
from the hidden teapot, whereupon one of them remarked to the 
other, “The idiot! Fancy hiding the teapot!” —J, F. 
Backhouse, 66, Portobello Road, Bayswater, W, 


Needful Giving 


A minister was once preaching at a little chapel on the 
subject of “giving.” During the sermon. his heart was rejoiced 
by the fact that a member of the congregé ition went to the side 
of the chapel and placed a coin in a box, and a little later 
another did the same, Surely, the minister thought, my sermons 
have never met with so practical a response before. On af ‘ving 
he was accosted by one of the brethren, who said, I hope 


we didn’t disturb you, sir, but ours is a penny-in-the-slot 
meter, and we should have been in darkness if we hadn’t 
attended to it.’—AJiss 


Smart, Northampton. 


Looking after No, 1 


An eminent eccle- 
silastic was some time 
ago travelling in a 


train that stopped at 
Banbury. Desiring to: 
sample one of the cele- 
brated buns he called 
a boy to him and 
giving him fourpence 
told him to bring two, 
one for the boy and one 
for himself. The boy 
disappeared in the 
direction of the refresh- 
ment-room and return- 
ing just as the train 
was starting gave the 
ecclesiastic twopence,, 
saying, “ there is your 
twopence, sir. I went 
to the refreshment- 
room to get the buns. 
and they only had 
one.” — Mrs. Graeme, 


South Norwood, S.E. 
Another Nail 


There is a good 
story of an Irishman 
who was rather too: 


“ 


fond of a “ drop of the 
cratur,”’ and, moreover, 
liked it strong. He 
was employed by the 
parish priest to do some 
odd job about the gar- 
dens, and it being a 
very cold day the good 
father took out the 
whisky decanter and a 
tumbler and helped the 
man to a moderate 
portion with the re- 
mark, ‘‘ Ah, Pat, I fear 
this is putting a nail 
in yourcoffin.” ‘ Well, 
your riverence,”’ said 
at, holding out the 
empty glass, ‘you 
might as well put 
another wan in while 
you have the hammer 
in your hand,”’—John 


'e must ‘ave been behind one of them 
Thomson, Cathcart, 
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UNEXPRESSED THOUGHTS 
Plethoric Man-eater (soliloquising): | do feel queer. Wish | hadn’t eaten the boots and all; those spurs were a bit too piquant 
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The Bran Pie—“‘Every Mam his Own Barnum.” 


he world has lately been made uneasy by some _bellicose 
utterances of the one and only Wilhelm, Proprietor (by 
Divine Right) of the Greatest Empire on Earth, before the statue 
of Moltke, hardly more silent in stone than was the original 
in the flesh. People have been asking themselves against whom 
is Germany to keep her powder dry and whom she is to look in 
the face with visor raised. The mingling of mediaval and 
modern in this warlike imagery is deliciously appropriate to the 
orator who has been called a blend of Barbarossa and the 


he world has now discovered the genius of Mr. Shaw and the 
practical ability of William Il, It is no longer needful 

for either to act as his own Barnum; in fact, it may damage 
them by obscuring their real and eminent merit, ach can 
surely content himself with being a show and can give up the 
functions of the showman to others. These late utterances are 
not particularly true or beautiful or necessary; their sole dis- 
tinction lies in their being remneied and unpleasant to others. 
|t is to be feared that the habit of astonishing the vulgar is 
growing upon the dramatist and the Sovereign alike, They 


Bagman. Some people are sure that it is ourselves that are 
menaced, while others are equally convinced that it is the 
French. They do not allow 


sufficiently for the personality 
of the speaker. 


et we have had in our 
smaller theatrical circles 
an instance of precisely 
parallel character. The 
talented philosopher - poli- 
tician - dramatist - critic- 
novelist of; the day has con- 
tributed to a Vienna paper 
an article on the eminent 
actor lately deceased which 
has awakened considerable 
feeling and called forth pro- 
tests against its tone and its 
statements alike not less 
angry than those aroused by 
the imperial utterances I 
have referred _ to. Here, 
again, those who contradict 
or resent the remarks of the 
distinguished critic are fight- 
ing the air. The “ publicist,” 
as we are getting to call a 


pressman who writes on 
foreign policy, points out 


that nobody is wronging or 
checking Germany at ‘present 
except by continuing to pos- 


KING EDWARD VII. 


(Born November 9, i841) 


G God and his angels guard your sacred throne.—King Henry V. 
O O England, model to thy inward greatness, 

Like little kody with a mighty heart—Ming Henry V. 
D Dignity and height of honour, 

The high imperial type of this earth’s glory,—King Richard III. 


S Such duty as the subject owes the prince.x—Taming of the Shrew. 
A Attend his Majesty’s commands,—All’s Well that Ends Well. 
V Virtues graced with external gifts.—King Henry VI. 
E Even in the chair of state, 
England’s royal throne.—King Henry VI. 


T The King’s name is a tower of strength,—King Richard III. 
H Re is as full of valour as of kindness, 

Princely in both,—King Henry V. 
E Earthly power doth then shew likest God’s 

When mercy seasons justice.x—The Merchant of Venice. 


K King of honour,—King Henry IV. 
I I would with such perfection govern 
To excel the golden age.—The Tempest. 


N Never King of England had more loyal subjects.—King Henry V. 
G God save the King! God save the King!—King Henry VI, 


do not seem to realise that un- 
conventionality if habitual 
becomes itself a convention, 
Ibsen was a great upsetter of 
stage devices, but some of 
his own tricks of manner 
are Just as artificial as those 
he abandoned. Only the 
greatest of men can keep 
their style from becoming a 
mannerism, and not all of 
them. Perhaps if Nelson 
had survived Trafalgar * the 
Nelson touch’? would have 
become “ the Nelson trick.’ 


I? a little time the public 

will be used to an arti: 
ficial originality which is 
easier both to appreciate and 
to imitate than the real 
quality. The show is quite 
interesting enough in both 
cases to do without the Bar- 
num, and the placards and 
posters, while widely different 
from the spectacle within, do 
not do it justice. It would 
have been far more original, 
and to persons of taste far 
more noticeable, for the 


sess property on w hich the 
imperial eagle may have 
fixed its eye; and that if 
Germany is to make war for such reasons the exhortation to 
“raise the visor’ sounds like an invitation to Mr. William 
Sikes to dispense with the crape mask of his profession. 
Similarly the friends of Sir Henry Irving have pointed out that 
he was not financed by any lady millionaire, did not ask for 
knighthood, and had, in fact, declined the honour before the 
speech in which he very naturally stood up for the dignity of 
his own profession. 


Perle do not seem to understand 
that neither Kaiser Wilhelm 
nor Mr. George Bernard Shaw has 
any hostile intentions against a living 
nation or a dead actor. What both 
these distinguished and versatile per- 
sons want to dois to show off. Now 
there are two ways of showing off— 
the first by doing the expected thing 
un ~xpectedly well; and the second, 
which is far easier, ‘by doing the un- 
expected thing anyhow. Mr. G. B. 
Shaw has in his plays often done the 
unexpected unexpectedly well; hence 
he was at first unappreciated, for the 
public mind could not take the 
double leap. It was, therefore, 
necessary for him to accustom the 
public either to his cleverness or to 
his originality by giving them only 
one at a time. So, too, the Kaiser 
has done much to promote German 
trade, about which he has spoken 
comparatively little, as well as 


making alarming speeches — two 
startlers were given at Dresden 
and Berlin the other day—which 


were followed by no appreciable BRANK 


ill consequences, 


Arranged by Margaret Eadie Henderson, New Westminster, British Columbia 


IN TODDINGTON HALL 
The brank was an old-time instrument of torture for the face 
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Kaiser to have delivered an 
earnest and sober exhortation 
to his people to follow the 
example of their finest soldier, to do great things and. not talk 
about them, than to have called them to be ready for a fight 
that nobody else wants. It would also have been better and 
more unexpected for the critic to have written a study of 
Irving which, while repressing the natural exaggeration of his 
friends, should speak a word that gave the secret of his merits 
and faults alike. Such a study would have been a possession 
for ever, but it would have been 
also hard to write. Any journalist, 
almost, could have said that Irving 
asked for a knighthood, or was 
backed by a wealthy lady, or thought 
of nothing but himself, just as any 
journalist can. tell gossiping stories 
about Mr. Shaw’s vegetarianism and 
his hatred for evening dress, and 
how or why he altered his opinions 
—if he has. Only it may be men- 
tioned that though Irving's friends 
were sometimes indiscreet they have 
not told us so much about his per- 
sonal habits and views as Mr. Shaw 
has about his own. 


Great Kaiser, can you not disclose 
The silent Moltke’s statue 

Without these threats against your foes 
That leave us staring at you, 

And gasping as we wonder why 

Those muscles taut, that powder dry? 


And, gifted Shaw, you could permit 
The world to praise its Irving 

Without remarks that show your wit 
From fact unduly swerving. 

Still let your puppets talk their best, 

But kindly give yourself a rest, 


AbRIAN Ross, 


WW. Sinith 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by George Belcher. 
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Tramp: ’Ave yer got ‘The Tatler,” guv’nor ? 


Newsagent: We have 
Tramp: Well, why don’t yer stick it in the winder so as a bloke can ’ave a read? 
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THE WRITING OF FOOLISH LETTERS MADE FUN 


He is the ex-British consul at Honduras who wants to carry off the letters which his protégé, Viscount Poffley, 


MR. FREDERICK 


KERR AS 


“SPENCER TRAUGHTON, C.B.” 


wrote to Pansy Bligh 


Play Fictorial 


en ee 


OF : 


(No. 2 


IN 


INTERVIEW IN 


The figures, from left to right, ere: Spencer Traughton (M7. 


ale he story of Mr. Carton’s 
play centres round 


Miss Pansy Bligh, known 
as “My Evening Star.” 


Her admirers number a 
judge, his brother, a dis- 
tinguished physician, and a 
great many other devotees. 
The case is in the hands of 
HoraceW ibsey, and his office 
is visited by all the Don 
Juans in turn. Oneof them 


his head ol 


The Hon. Mr. Justi 
rt Babington Miilleg 
Viscount Poffly J 
Spencer T 
Lord Pere 
Horace Wib: 
Smeeton (hi dd 
Finchett (his junior 
Jowers (Traughiondl 
Phillis Dagenham 
Pansy Bligh ( 
Star") - - 
Charlotte (her 1 
Lady Diana Cald 


THE PEOPLEW 


THE EXCITING SCENE WHERE PANSY a 


The picture shows, from left to right: Charlotte (Miss Ethel Bs 
(Mr. Henry Kemble), Pansy Bligh (Miss Annie Hughes 
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CARTON’S NEW COMEDY, “PUBLIC OPINION,” AT WYNDHAM’S. 


. Play Pictorial 
—E SOLICITOR’S OFFICE 


*), Horace Wibsey, solicitor (M1, George Giddens), and Smeeton, 
ry Stephenson) 


; ene gives Wibsey the latch-key 
ee Sr ene of Pansy’s flat to recover 
. Charles Crawford some letters which are 


spreeeicleKerr actually found by Lady 


. George Giddens Caldershaw, the sister of 


sais Lord Percy Kilgour. The 


. H. Druce flat is afterwards raided by 

oe, ae ceeeicn other people who want 
pes a ede their letters back. They 

S ik. burnanc “i 4 a 4 
MigeGontaten then go to the rooms of 
Traughton, where Pansy 


LIC. OPINION” ves up the letters. 


an pen 


Play Pictorial y Pictorial 


COMES TO RECOVER HER STOLEN LETTERS MISS COMPTON AS “LADY DIANA CALDERSHAW” 


1), Horace Wibsey (Mr. George Giddens), the Hon. Mr, Justice Mulley She is the sister of Lord Percy Kilgour, who like most of the other men in the play has had his moment with Pansy. 
td Percy Kilgour (Mr, Athol Stewart), and Sir Babington Mulley Lady Diana plays an important part in getting back his letters from Pansy 


RAE LALEER 


DRAMATIC DIALOGUES. 


Seated in the stalls of His Majesty’s Theatre is a Superior Man of thirty-seven. 
He is so superior that there are moments when he seems scarcely manly, He 
is clean-shaven and earnest and almost good-looking. Also he has three 
thousand a year and a flat in Hay Hill, Were he not so superior he would be 
almost tolerable. By his side is a Widowette of thirty-four. She is an exquisite 
creature, exquisitely dressed. In addition she has a pink-and-white satin skin, 
four thousand a year, and the most charming little house in Pont Street. Also 
she has large, miracle-working eyes with that unfathomable variegated iris 
rarely seen after forty. Almost anybody would want to marry her. The 
Superior Man certainly does. He has never told his love because he is almost 
too superior. However, if she will come to supper with him at the Carlton after 


the play he proposes to propose. She keeps an open mind. 

“ale HE SuPERIOR Man (wooing her with 40-h.p. superiority) : 
Mind you, I don’t consider this a melodrama. 

Tue WinowetteE (looking up anxiously at him and pretending 
to be relieved) : Good. 

Tue Superior Man: Melodrama died when George R. Sims 
invented Tatcho. If he were 
now to write what I may style 
the old-fashioned Tatchodrama 
it would probably not meet with 
public favour. 

THe WuipowetTtTe (to her- 
self): Good heavens, he knows 
all about drama! He has told 
me all about radium, all about 
fiscalitis, all about bushido— 
and now—drama ! 

Tue Supertor Man (con- 
tinuing proudly): Of course, in 
a melodrama the “characters” 
are the creatures of the ‘‘ action,” 
whereas in a play proper the 
“action” is the result of the 
characters of the—“ characters,” 
as no doubt you know. 


THE WipoweTTE  (hope- 
lessly) : I do—now. 

THe Superior Man (con- 
descendingly): 1 admit that 


Comyns Carr has done his work 
conscientiously, though the 
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BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 
No. XIII.—The Bafifling of the Brainy Man. 


Tue Wivowette (limply on her defence) : I only read it when 
Iwas a girl. But I suppose (hopelessly) you know all about 
Pickwick. 

Tue Superior Man (taking her vemark amiss): The fact 
that one recalls a certain milestone on the road of one’s 
intellectual life does not prove that one recalls it with pleasure. 

THe WIDOWETTE (capping this brainy remark with a bright 
smile): Any more than the fact that one was born in a stable 
makes one an oat. (He is so pleased with this intellectual 
observation that he pats her wrist—which is high praise from 
him. She draws her wrist away but smiles, therefore he does 
not feel rebuffed—a sensation which would, indeed, be’ new and 
intolerable to him.) 

THE SuPERIOR MAN (making further headway) : To dramatise 
a good book is as futile as to illustrate a good book. What 
book of any merit has ever been helped by the illustrations ? 
Bad books have been made 
tolerable by pictorial accom- 
paniments. In the same way 
there exists no dramatisation of 
a good novel that can possibly 
hope to live. Indeed, only con- 
spicuously poor works of fiction 
have ever made even popular 
plays. 

THe WipowetTte (marking 
time): Look at Bee Plym- 
borough in the second row. 
Her shoulders are _ getting 
younger every day—I mean 
every night. 

‘THE SUPERIOR Man (briefly) : 
Lady Plymborough would be 
wonderful if she were not in- 
credible. (Resuming) Now The 
Prodigal Son proves what I say. 
It is full of comicalities—the 
burlesque of Monte Carlo and 
Wimereux for one, the ice cure 
taken by the hero—or is it the 


S.G.N. Mann villain? —for another. Then 


great laugh in the play where 
Tree says “He called-me a 
Jew” is not Dickens nor, I 
fancy, Comyns Carr. I would 
wager a small sum that it is 


WHERE RAIL, ROAD, AND CANAL MEET 


One of the most remarkable engineering works to be seen inthis country is that at 

the south-western corner of the grounds of the lunatic asylum, Hanwell, Middlesex. 

Here a railway, a canal, and a road cross the same spot. The railway is a branch 

of the Great Western line from Southall to Brentford, the waterway is the Grand 
Junction Canal, and the road leads from Isleworth to Greenford 


there is the whole act in which 
none of his family recognises 
Alexander simply because his 
hair has grown white ! 

Tue WipowetteE (trying to 


pure Tree. Still, a certain— 
observe I say a certain—latitude 
must be allowed the adapter. (As though speaking to a patient) 
Do you take my meaning ? 

Tue Wipowette (quasi-gratefully) : Thanks very much, yes. 
Do you notice how beautifully the Duchess of St. Odol’s hair 
is done ? 

Tue Superior Man (vaguely): Ah, yes—done, ahem, to a 
turn. (Putting in good work) Don’t run away with the idea 
that I think that Dickens ought to be dramatised at all. (She 
feels that she would sooner run away from his ideas than with 
them.) Dickens is either.a buffoon or a super-sentimentalist. 

Tue Wipowerte (to herself): Apparently he knows. all 
about Dickens, too. It must be terrible to be married to The 
Encyclopedia Britannica! 

THe Superior Man (very sure of himself): Look at the 
pseudo-comic character in this piece—the gentleman who is 
always threatening to eat his head. If, by way of earnest, he 
would eat his tongue I for one should be well pleased. A 
man who threatens to be a sui-cannibal is a bore in addition 
to being a buffoon. 

Tur Wipowerre (sotto voce): He doesn’t know all about 
bores. (To Tur Supr- 
rioR Man) I thought 
Pickwick was rather 
bright—in parts. 

THe Superior MAN 
(glaring down at her in 
surprise and pain): An 


alcoholic old gentle- 
man with a strange 


partiality for mulberry- 
faced men with bottle 
noses! I’m surprised 
—indeed, I am sur- 
prised—to hear you say 
that! (He stares at her 
through his eyeglass to 
prove to her how sur- 
prised he really is.) 


A QUEER LETTER 


The above photograph represents a frond of the common hart's-tongue fern, 12 in. in length, which was 
sent to a Bangor correspondent and received by him in a perfectly fresh and uncrushed condition 
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help): Perhaps they take him 
for his double, Thorold. 

Tue Superior Man (not quite catching): They take Alex- 
ander for Torrey? Alexander for Dr. Torrey?* (Laughing 
heartily) Perhaps that explains it. But if only the manage- 
ment had got George Alexander to wear a full beard like Father 
Christmas there might have been some illusion. Besides, | 
think Alexander would look handsome in a beard. (The 
curtain rises on the last act. As it falls to immense applause he. is 
looking earnestly into her eyes.) 

Tur Winowette (to save the situation): Tree is a really 
great actor. 

Tue Superior Man (still staring into her eves as he arranges 
her cloak): You have the most wonderful irises in the world. I 
hope that they will never fade. Only Frederick the Great 
preserved such irises till death. 

Tue Winowerte (under her breath): Those are the two last 
straws. He knows all about irises and all about Frederick the 
Great (shudders). Jamais de la vie. 

THE Superior Man (empressé): I’ve engaged a table at the 
Carlton, one of Schurin’s best. Won't you 

Tue Wipowette: Oh how thoughtful of you! But you 
must excuse me. I’m 
so, so tired (nestling in 
hey motor brougham). 


What a_ pity that a 
man whose father 
made his money on 
the Stock Exchange 
should have sunk to 
this. 


Tur Superior Man 
(watching her from the 


pavement): She hasn't 
the brain of a_ bird. 
I should never have 


got on with her. 


R. HH. Gasquoine 


* This joke (?) must not be 
used at dinner parties.—F, R. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, 


THE TATEER 


AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


At the Opera. — Covent Garden is 
having excellent programmes. Madama 
Butterfly has proved a great draw, and 
this is not astonishing seeing that Madame 
Gilibert-Lejeune has helped in the Madama 
Butterfly production in addition to singing 
with distinction the véle of Suzuki. She is 
to accompany her husband’s (another fine 
artist) concert tour in America. Macame 
de Pasquali having conquered all Italy 
has delighted all London. The “ round- 
ness” of her voice, its carrying power, and 
the singer's intelligence have indeed made 
her welcome. Signor Zenatello, the tenor, 
has made a triumphal progress ; not only 
is his voice of excellent quality but he 
uses it discreetly. 


Spanish Dancers.—The Spanish dancer 
like the famous Spanish treasure is always 
with us. Fast on the heels of Senorita 
Morenita at the Empire we get (at the 
Alhambra) Senorita Maria la Bella in a 
new romantic scene called Lucerito. It is 
quite dramatic, and the music by Mr. 
Byng is excellent. I should also like to 
fan Mr. Byng for giving us The Flying 
Dutchman._as the “interval” music.” At 
the Palace we get Guerrerito, who brings 
a company of musicians. While she 
dances they sit like the men in a nigger 
circle and not only play but cheer her with 
rousing cries. ‘The Palace has also got 
Miss Millie Lindon, who with the help of 
the Palace Girls sings a very pretty little 
song, “In Barcelona,’ by Eustace Baynes. 


The Fascination of Danger. — The 
Palace gets a thrilling turn in Tom Graves, 
who gives a variation of looping the loop 
He rides a bicycle in the inside rim of a 
huge revolving wheel and spins round and 
round this huge track, which revolves just 


MADAME BERNICE DE PASQUALI 
At Covent Garden 


half as slowly as he does. Mr. Graves, 
who is a north-country Englishman, is 
certainly not deficient in pluck. His turn, 
moreover, has the great advantage of not 
being a flash in the pan like most loop- 
ings of the loop. 


Keutlinger 


SENORITA PENA DE MORENITA 


The Spanish dancer who has been appearing at the Empire 


The German Season. — The seventh 
London season of German plays has opened 
very -successfully at the snug little house 
in Great Queen Street—a theatre which 
ought to do very good business now that 
the opening of Kingsway has placed it next 
door to one of the most magnificent streets 
in London. Mr. Hans Andresen opened 
his season with Der Familientag, a farcical 
comedy which shows the company at its 
best. That best always includes the art 
of creating atmosphere, a convenient 
cliche for a hundred and one qualities but 
one difficult to inventory. If, however, 
you compare Zap/ fenstreich and Li ghts Out 
you will understand what is meant. 
Several of Herr Andresen’s company come 
from the very first-rank theatres of Ger- 
many, and to see them once is enough to 
convince one of the suitability of seeing 
them again. There is among them a 
spirit of unity of method far to seek in 
most English companies. 


Miss Everard.—I have received several 
letters with reference to the ‘‘ two interest- 
ing mementoes of Henry Irving’s death,” 
and in which the writers identify the 
“unknown lady.” Mr. W. S.. Gilbert 
writes as follows :— 

This lady is Miss Everard, who was subsequently the 
original Little Buttercup in H.M.S. Pinafore. Miss 
Everard was to have played Ruth in The Pirates of 
Penzance, but she was knocked down at rehearsal by a 
piece of scenery that had been carelessly ‘‘ footed" and 
she died of erysipelas (I think) on the first night of the 
production of the new piece. 


ail 


“The Green Book.” — Mr. T. Sealey 
Clark of 34, Craven Street, Strand, 
announces an important new theatrical 


annual to be called The Green Book-;. 01 
Who's Who on the Stage. It will contain 
400 pages and something like 2,500 con- 
densed biographies (compiled from direct 
persona sources) of the leading members 
of the dramatic, musical, and variety 
professions, including managers, agents, pro- 
prietors, and musical directors. The work, 
which will be illustrated, is edited by 
Mr. Bampton Hunt, late of AJ.A.P. The 
only books of the kind are one by 
Blanchard, which is rare, and another 
called The Dramatic Peerage, which 
appeared in 1892. I hope The Green Book 
will give us dates and do something to 
group theatrical families on the lines 
initiated by THe Tarrier and imitated by 
The Theatre of New York. 


A Soldier Dramatist.—Captain Fraser, 
who crossed swords with Mr. George 
Edwardes over The Cingalee, has made a 


great success with his most recent play, 


described as a “Burlesque Anglo-Indian 
Revue” and entitled The Land of Regrets, 
which has just been produced by the Simla 
A.D.C. The story tells how Mr. and Mrs. 
Augustus Chichele Smyth, ‘having spent 
their best and happiest years in the Shiny 


East as. somebodies, find a humdrum 
existence in Cheltenham as _ nobodies 
exceedingly depressing. They lament 


their lot. “whilst imbibing their customary 
little nightcaps and retire sorrowfully to 
rest ; but the Spirit of India pitying them 
grants them another glimpse of Hindustan, 
and in their dreams they journey, nothing 
loth, to view once more the ‘Land of 
Regrets.” Captain Fraser made a hit. 


eA 


MADAME GILIBERT-LEJEUNE 


At Covent Garden 


RHE PATLERR 


< 
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The Ladder of Fame—Will they Climb to the Top? 


Mayall 
A FLAUTIST—MISS DE FOREST ANDERSON 


The Ladder.—Iyery time I give the 
portrait of an artist of any kind I always 
wonder whether he or she-is to climb to 
the top of the ladder of fame. The doubt 
arises most frequently in the case of the 
girls because they often get their start 
by reason of their good looks, whereas a 
man has not that advantage... This week 
I present several artists in different media. 


A Woman Fiautist.—Miss Marguerite 


de Forest Anderson, who is giving a grand ° 


orchestral concert at the Queen’s Hall on 
Friday, studied under Mr. Eugene Weiner 
in America and Mr. Albert. Fransella, our 
greatest artist on the flute, in London. 
Miss de Forest Anderson, it need hardly be 
said, uses a wooden flute, though when 
she was in America she always played on 
a-silver instrument. On one occasion she 
played at a concert at .a large hotel ata 
popular summer resort in the mountains. 
Among the audience was an old country- 
man who had evidently never seen a flute 
before. After the entertainment was over 
he moved over to where she was standing 
and remarked pleasantly, “Say, miss, I 
néver heard a tin whistle played like that 
before. You can make it sound, but it is 
kind of different om the sort I used to 
Dlay when I was a boy, for that only had 
holes in it.’ 


Miss Ashwell’s Understudy. — Miss 
Waldegrave, who has been understudying 
Miss Lena Ashwell in Leah K leschna, played 
her part on several occasions. Miss Walde- 
grave has been only three years on the 


stage. She started with Murray, King and 
Clarke’s Sweet and Twenty company on 


tour, and before she had been three months 
with them Sir Charles Wyndham took her 
to understudy at Wyndham’s Theatre. 
She played Miss Ashwell’s part in Chance, 
the Mol: 


AN UNDERSTUDY—MISS LILIAS WALDEGRAVE 


A Pianist.—Miss Ethel Newcombe made 
her first appearance at the Promenade 
Concerts at the Queen’s Hall, After her 
performance of the pianoforte part in 
Saint-Saéns’s. concerto in C minor little 
doubt remained in the mind of the audi- 
ence of her excellence as a pianist.. She 
was enthusiastically applauded, and. on 
her second appearance, when she played 
Rubinstein’s beautiful valse in A flat, she 
met with a reception that is rarely ac- 
corded to new performers and was. per- 
tinaciously encored.- I recognise in her 
an artist of the highest order, and was 
particularly struck with the vigour of her 
method, the-breadth of her tone, and 
the depth of her sentiment. In fact, I 
found myself in the presence of the 
rarest thing in the world—true genius. 
Miss Newcombe is an American and a 
favourite pupil of Leschetizky. She has 
already, I understand, had considerable 
success at concerts in Vienna and Berlin, 
and it is to be hoped that she will be 
often heard in this country. 


A Contralto.—Miss Cecilia Raye, the 
rising young contralto who gave two 
successful recitals in London recently, 
comes of an old Cumberland family, her 
father having been an extensive landowner 
and justice of the peace for that county. 


Hennigar 


A CONTRALTO—MISS CECILIA RAYE 


Miss Raye studied music in Edinburgh 
and then spent three years in Florence 
under the best Italian masters. For the 
last two years she has been engaged in 
concert work in London. She sang with 
great success on Nelson Day at the cen- 
tenary concert in Brighton Pavilion. Her 
voice is of wide range and power. 


Miss Katherine Goodson.—Miss Good- 
son, whose clever and sympathetic play- 


ing is always an artistic treat to hear, 
is giving pianoforte recitals at the 


Afolian Hall on November 9 and 23 and 
December 7. Miss Goodson was born at 
Watford. Shewas educated (musically) at 
the Royal Academy of Music, where she 


studied for four years under Mr. Beringer 
and at Vienna under Leschetizky —for 
another four years. Leschetizky thought 


so highly of her ability that after she had 
been two and a half years with him he 
absolutely declined to take any further 
fees from her. In 1899 she appeared before 
the German Emperor and Empress, who 
were greatly pleased with her performance. 
She has played under such great con- 
ductors as Richter, Fritz and Emil Stein- 
bach, Nikisch, Chevillard (with the 
Lamoureux Orchestra), and Henry J. 
Wood, and in concerted music with 
Ysaye, Kubelik, and many other artists. 
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Mendelsschin 


A PIANIST—MISS ETHEL NEWCOMBE 


Married. —- She recently married Mr. 
Arthur Hinton, the clever composer, also 
English, and only the other day she had 
the pleasure of playing in his concerto (the 
first performance) at the Queen's Hall with 
the London Symphony, under Mr. Hinton’s 
baton. They live in that favourite quarter 
of musical artists, St. John’s Wood. 


Miss Norah Drewett.—Miss Drewett, 


who has been touring with Patti and 
Melba, is English-born but would easily 


pass for a foreigner, for she speaks French 
and German as fluently as- her native 
tongue and has a_vivacity which is almost 
exotic. © But Irish ancestors on her father’s 

side and the fact that her mother is a 
German help to explain. She studied 
music first with her mother, who is a very 
clever musician, and then as a protégée of 
Massenet at the Paris Conservatoire under 
Alphonse Duvernoy. Her début was made 
in Paris at the Salle Erard while still a 
pupil at the Conservatoire by special 
permission. She was next heard in public 
at Monte Carlo, where she had a great 
success. ‘There she met Saint-Saéns,- who 
was very delighted with her playing and 
now takes a keen interest in her musical 
career. Miss Drewett gave her first recital 
in London at the Afolian Hall in the 
autumn of last year, and last May she 
gave two recitals of one hour each—a 
welcome innovation—at the Salle Erard. 


She is very fond of orchestral playing 
and has played at Lucerne and at 


Schevening. 


A Youthful ‘f Star.”—Mliss Lasell is now 
starred in Peggy Machree and will be seen 
in London in a new production at Easter. 
She is an American who has lived for the 
last five years in Paris, and has been a 
pupil of Marchesi and Clark. Miss Lasell 
is an expert motorist. 


Lafayitte 
“STAR "'—MISS LASELL 


A YOUNG 
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“The Tatler’s” Pretty Children Group Competition. 


Send Post Cards when the Competition is over, See page 189 


ENID AND IRENE TOWERS CECIL AND DICK LYSTER SMYTHE 


Brantwood, Allerton, Liverpool Barbavilla, Westmeath, Ireland 


NELLIE EVANS AND GRACE SIMCOCK ELLA, OLIVE, SYDNEY, CYRIL, AND BONNIE LOCK 


Northallerton Station House, Henley-on-Thames 


DEREK, FERGUS, AND MARGERY HURD-WOOD THURSTAN, MAURICE, AND RUTH BANISTER 


13, Ellesmere Road, Chiswick 14, Bushell Place, Preston 


LAE MPRATLER 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 

for the best snapshot which we receive during that 

week. All the letters in this Competition must be sent 

to the Kodak Editor, Tor TaTLer, Great N=w Street, 

London, and all photographs, exclusive of the prize- 

winners, will be returned immediately if accompanied 


by a stamped and addressed envelope except those 


we desire to retain for publication. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the sopyright. Every photograph nust have 
plainly written on the back the name and address of 
a cizat description of the subject. 
The 


is a condition of this 


the sender and 
Only one photograph may be sent at one time. 
negative is not required. It 
that all 


Competition photographs retained are the 


absolute copyright of THE TATLER. 


This week, in addition to our »rizewinners, we have 


pleasure in highly commending the following sub- 
jects :— 

‘*Lake Chusenji,"’ Lady Lawson, Imperial Hctel, 
Tokio. 

“Indian Stage Carriage,’ 
Royal Dragoons, Lucknow. 

‘‘A Graceful Family,” 
Hall, Wigan. 

‘*Court of the Lions,” G. Moseley, Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

‘«Liége,”” Miss E. Macdonald, Ardantrae, Ayr. 

‘* Pals,” Mrs. Birch Jones, Burgh, R.S.O., Lincoln- 
shire. 

“Le Rocher Bayard,” Miss A. Isaacson, Waverley 
Road, Liverpool. 


Corporal A. Martin, 


Miss Almond, Standish 


THE CATCH OF THE SEASON—A TERRIER'S 
Second Prize—G. P. Roberts, 9, Grove Park, Liverpool 


OLD NORMAN DOORWAY AT KILPECK 
First Prize - B. C. Clayton, Summerfield, Martborough, Wilts 


ney <a 
mene 


“FIND” 


‘“A Representative of Normandy,” F. 
herd, Bath College. 

“Young, Spotted Flycatchers," F. J. Catchpole, 
Ipswich. 

‘*Dhoon 
Buxton. 

“H.M.S. Leviathan,” P. 
H.M.S. Cornwallis. 

‘Police Horses," Miss H. D. Evans, St. Mary's, 
Ely. 
‘*Tiger at Dublin Zoo," P. Delany, Elm Mount, 
Donnycarney. 

“Alpine Monks,” A. 
Cambridge. 

‘Flock of Geese,” K. Reitz, Aylmer Road, Shep- 
herd’s Bush. 

‘““A Country Fire,” G. 
Whitley Bay. 

“Lucerne,” Miss Bessire, Manor Place, Edinburgh. 

‘Devil Tree,” L, Wing, Wyllies, Cuckfield. 

‘“A Fairy Tale," Miss I. Fairbairn, Wood Rising, 
Rye. 

‘““A Wave-breaker,” W. A. Geale, Erlanger Road, 
New Cross. 

“An Easter Outing,” G. G. Harris, Calcutta, 

‘*Togo's First Pone,"’ Miss G. Dover, Dover Hall, 
Calcutta. 

‘“The Ship of the Desert,” Miss A.M. Spratt, 
Hollywood, Dundrum. 
“In His Own 

Jamaica. 

‘“*Thoughts Beyond the Sea,” R. A. Silk, H.M.S. 
Amethyst. 

‘* Territet-C lion Funicular Railway," Lieut.-Colonel 
T. W. Wray, Montreux. 

‘Before the Start,’ Miss Daly, Guilford Street, 
London. 

‘Who Said. ‘Dinner’?" W. J. Shelley, Station 
Road, Bristol. 

‘Kentish Village," H. F. Drew, Chinbrook Road, 
Grove Park. 


E. A, Shep- 


Falls,” W. Woolston, Victory Road, 


Townshend, 


RN., 


A. Johnston, Silver Street, 


Grimm, Edward's Road, 


Plantation,” O. W.. Galgey, 


A CURIOUS BRIDGE NEAR BELFAST 


Third Prize—W. H. Knowles, Calderville, Great Harwood, Blackburn 


A REGULAR READER 
Fourth Prize—W. E. Carter, Earlstone, Graham Road, Worthing 


CHAINED BIBLE, THORPE SALVIN, SHEFFIELD 
Fifth Prize—H. H. W. Joel, 22, Broadway, St. Margaret’s-on-Thames 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and Toeday. 


A Curious Coincidence.—In a recent 
issue we gave an illustration of a hand- 
some overmantel dated 1619, carved in 
oak and having, together with the Bull 
coat of arms, the initials A. B., standing 


VASE—PALISSY WARE 
From the collection of Sir Anthony Rothschild 


for Alban Bull. This week we are enabled 
by the kindness of William J. Bull, Esq., 
M.P., to reproduce from his dining-room a 
carved oak mantelpiece also bearing the 
Bull coat of arms.° This handsome 
piece of work was designed by Mr. Bull 
himself and carried out by the well- 
known firm of Hewetson of 212, Totten- 
ham Court Road, some ten or twelve 
years ago. Itis a fine specimen of high 
relief work, and: has never been arti- 
ficially coloured to simulate oak of 
over twenty times its age, but by the 
careful and loving use of oil well rubbed 
in it has already begun to assume that 
warm nut-brown tint so beloved of 
collectors. Mr. Bull does not believe 
in removing old oak from palaces or 
churches and putting it 
into modern houses but 
has boldly furnished his 
house with British oak, 
copied from old. designs, 
and left it to tell its own 
story. Its inscription, 
culled from Omar, bids a 
cheery welcome. One 
thinks of ‘Thackeray's 
quaint lines to the “ Ma- 
hogany Tree” in which he 
pictures “birds of rare 
plume” who sat once on 
its boughs. The author of 
Vanity Fair bids his boon 
companions — “night 
birds” he terms them— 
Pile up the coals, fill the red bowls 
Round the old tree. 
In all a very prettily-con- 
ceived set of sentiments 
upon a mahogany table. 


Poets’ Furniture.—Pro- 
bably owing to the influence 
of Béranger, much of the 
vers de société of Victorian 
days contains allusions to 
furniture. and its associa- 


SCV CREP UP UPR UP UPLIRF UIP 


CARVED OAK OVERMANTEL IN TH 


Made from owner's design by Messrs. Hewetson, 


tions. The genre picture of the period with 
its story and the Thomas Haynes Bayly 
type of sentimental song were symptoms of 
the same spirit. Hood catches it in his “ I 
Remember,” and Praed has it in his club- 
man’s reminiscences of childhood. Eliza 
Cook had her arm chair in verse, and 
lovers of Dickens had the pictorial counter- 
part in the representation of the empty 
chair at Gads Hill. Thackeray’s ‘“‘-Cane- 
bottomed chair” is a study of Bohemian 
appurtenances in “a snug little kingdom 
up four pair of stairs.” His ideas of curios 
do not fall in with American notions, 
“ crack’d bargains from brokers” not being 
worth 50 per cent. customs duties. The 
“big, fierce, weeping, hungry man,” as 
Carlyle termed Thackeray, wished himself 
“turn’d to a cane-bottom’d chair ” because 
Fanny sat there a moment. Herrick, who 
caught at many a quaint conceit, never 
got as far as this. Thackeray's own 
description of his possession is not an 
inviting one: “’Tis a bandy-legg’d, high- 
shoulder’d, worm-eaten seat, with a creak- 
ing old back, and twisted old feet.” 
Thomas Hood, in his “Broken Dish,” 
strikes a droller note with his climax, 
“How little thought them two Chinese 
they'd both be smash’d to shivers.” 


A Poison Cup.—In days when chemi- 
cal knowledge and medical art were less 
exact than they are now various supersti- 
tions obtained credence among educated 
people. Not the least curious is that 
which endowed certain rare Venetian 


glass with the property of shivering into 
fragments when poison was poured into it. 
Such a vessel was worth its weight in gold 
in days when aqua tofana and other 
poisons were in common use in ridding 
wives of 


undesirable husbands or vice 
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E DINING-ROOM OF W. J. BULL, ESQ., M.P. 
Tottenham Court Road 


versa. Popes and cardinals had a cup of 
chocolate given them, and they speedily 
disappeared from the stage. Poisoned 
gloves and a thousand elaborate devilries 
waylaid the high personage whose presence 


A POISON CUP—SIXTEENTH 
At Clare Hall, Cambridge 


CENTURY 


was no longer required. We illustrate an 
interesting tankard of sixteenth-century 
workmanship. — It is a glass vessel mounted 
in silver-gilt arabesques and silver filigree. 
The glass within was supposed to pos- 
sess the magical qualities of breaking 
and the crystal in the lid of changing 
colour should poison be poured into the 
vessel. It was presented to Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, by William Butler, an emi- 
nent physician in the time of James I. 


Palissy Ware.—The story. of the 
struggles of Bernard Palissy, the French 
potter who elevated the faience of his 
country to the rank of Italian mediaeval 
pottery, is well known. Perhaps among 
the best known of his productions are his 
rustic pieces, which ‘consist 
of dishes and other vessels 
having upon them reptiles, 
fish, insects, plants, and fossil 
shells in relief and in’ their 
natural colours. Both at the 
British and the Victoria and 
Albert museums there are 
examples’ of this ware of 
great rarity. The potter 
pursued his search: for the 
secret of the white’ enamel 
of Ferrara until, like the old 
searchers after the philo- 
sopher’s stone, he reduced 
himself to poverty. After 
using his > furniture and 
flooring to feed: his furnace 
he succeeded in procuring 
an enamel which brought 
him fame and the. patron- 


age of the French Court 
of Henry III. © The _ fine 
vase we give as an_illus- 


tration was formerly in the 
collection of Sir Anthony 
Rothschild, and is remark- 
able for the delicate orna- 
mentation with which it is 


embellished. A. H. 
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for instinct warned her that the earl would not long delay in 
the carrying out of his design. It was she must intercept and 
thwart him of his purpose without noise, suspicion, or outcry , 
but there was a revolt in her spirit against such dealing with 
this man; she shrank from it as from a taint, yet saw no other 
fashion of preventing the crime. 

The last cup of flip was: now drained, and Sir Thomas cried 
gaily, “To bed! To bed! Who'd have bright eyes and rosy 
cheeks to greet the Christmas morn, let them now up and woo 
sweet slumber.” 

Beauclerec stood near Pamela; he looked at her anxiously 
before she was aware of his scrutiny. ‘Something troubles my 
lady ?” he whispered. 

“ Nay,” she answered with a start. ‘ Nay, Mr. Beauclerc”’ 
—now noting the pain in his face—-“ what could trouble 
Pamela Congreve to-night ? *Tis somehow, I| think, her zenith, 
is't not so?” 

“Say not that,” returned he instantly, “for it implies that 
henceforth she'll decline, and that cannot be.” 

“Who knows?” she laughed back at him as he made way 
for Harlowe, who was bringing her candle. 

“To bed! to bed!” still cried Sir Thomas up on the land- 
ing, marshalling those that followed him, his arm linked in his 
lady's, Nitty before them, and Betty all smiles with Charteris 
carrying her candlestick for her to her very door. 

“Pam,” said the duke, amid Sir Thomas's hubbub of “ good 
nights’’and “happy dreams, ’as the footmen 
blew out the lights, leaving only the blaze 
of the logs upon the hearth. “Pam, linger 
a second to give me good night, our two 
selves alone together, will you not, 
sweet ?” 

She looked around; no one was noticing 
them. All the guests had reached or were 
near the top now, chattering like magpies 
at the dawn. 

Pam herself was on the second step. 
She laid her hands on his shoulders where 
he stood below her, a touch as light as 
wind-blown - thistle, yet he felt it to his 
heart’s core. 

“Good night,’ she said simply, and 
taking the candle from him she went up 
and disappeared. 

All was soon quiet in the hall—nota . 
sound but the logs turning over and splut- 
tering ; the tick of the tall clock sounding 
strangely loud in the silence, and a cricket 
chirping, hidden somewhere in the cracks. 

Pam’s room was on the landing, and 


Our Seventeenth 


RULES! -FOR) THIS. SERIES, 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from Octo- 
ber 4. THe Tarver will give to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of 5, and two prizes of £3 and 


November 20. 


THE SILLY SEASON 


They wandered by the silver strand 
Secure from all detection; 

He made a move to take her hand, 
And she made no objection, 


He said he loved her more than life 
(A phrase which sounds demented), 
And when he cried, “ Oh be my wife!” 


She cheerfully assented. 


They said a lot of silly things 
Which really do not matter, 

Though memory often fondly clings 
To such like foolish chatter. 


Life seemed to them so full of bliss, 
I cannot tell the reason, 

Unless, indeed, ’twas simply this, 
It was the silly season, 


Double Acrostic 


New Street, London, E.C.,” must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 3 
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now a figure came there from the rear part of the house and 
tapped gently at her door. She opened, seemingly careless, but 
with traces of apprehension in her aspect. Godfrey stood there, 
lantern in hand, his pale face even whiter than usual. 

“Godfrey, lad! Well, what is it? Something of import 
surely or you’d not seek me now.” The boy trembled, and his 
usually nimble tongue faltered. ‘“ Godfrey !”’ cried Pamela again, 
shaking him by the arm, “ you give me prodigious fears—speak 
out, lad!” : 

“Mistress, not two hours since, just before the revels began 
—as I carried in the mistletoe, I did hear my Lord Charteris 


” 


“ Aye, my Lord Charteris ?”’ repeated she, the sweat starting 
to her brow. “Go on.” 

“Telling that fine Lady Betty as he’d like to see the Duke 
of Harlowe dead; as he’d no sort of a mind for fighting him 
and gettin’ killed himself mayhap ; but there was other methods 
of puttin’ a gentleman into his family vault than the duello, 
and he’d adventure such for a lady he loved. Mistress, I swear 
I heard it.” 

“Godfrey, you’re mad! you're mad!” cried she, thrown 
into a fever by the thought of danger threatening her loved 
one. 

“Nay, Mistress Pamela, and more—afore we quitted town 
Iwas at the ‘Tub,’ a vile tavern I knows, and there I heard 
two yarlets a-talkin’ low. Lord Charteris had promised ’em a 
job, and by their signs I could discern 
“twas nothing short of murder!” Godfrey's 
eyes were almost starting from his head 
and his knees trembled under him with 
the excitement of haying such news to 
impart. 

“Godfrey,” said Pamela in a whisper, 
“to-morrow you'll go back to town 
and haunt the place where you met these 
men day and night; d’ye hear, boy? 
and fetch me news. Meantime to bed, 
and when you've slept a bit, at sun-up 
away with you to London and_ the 
*Tub. Good night, lad—a faithful lad 
always.” 

Swinging his lantern Godfrey made his 
way to the garret while his mistress retired 
into her room to compose. herself as best 
she might and prepare for that which she 
believed was about to happen. She was 
not within her chamber nor Godfrey up 
above in his any too soon for the 
manceuyres of one of the guests of Harlowe 
House. (To be continued) 


Prize Competition. 


Correct answers to No. 3 have been received from: 
Aitchi, Arosa, Aggio, Abacus, A: E. H,, Almeria, Ashbury, 
Alnwick, Ajax, Bicho-Feo, Bimko, Barnacle, Bandy, 
Bercon, Blawd, Bub, Bulbul, Bebena, Brutus, Boz, Berth, 
Clover, Cheyco, Cuthbert, Chips, Chance, Colney-Hatch, 
Coclic, Caldan, Cigarette, Dita, Dumps, Dolabelia, Dum- 
norix, Dignity, Doune, Eliot, Esperance, Egmont, Enos, 
Eastwind, Elim, Elms, Florodora, Freda, Floski, Farine, 
Flosager, Fidelia, Fog, Fergy, Gwynfa, Golo, Gleyum, 


#2 respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 
that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize .in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 
higher one. ; 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars two 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only 
in the event of no competitor solving the 
thirteen acrostics according to the answers 
prearranged by the editor will other solu- 
tions be considered. It should be noted 
that when lights do not all contain an 
equal number of letters the latter increase 
or diminish in number systematically. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘“ Made-up ” 
names are the best. Female diminutives 
like “‘ May” or “Mab” are objected to as 
leading to confusion. The real name and 
address must also besentin. If the Acrostic 
Editor cannot read the solutions they will 
be disqualified. Only one answer can be 
allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be 
halves of note paper. 

4. Answers to Acrostic 6, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, Tue Tarier, Great 


(Seventeenth Series) 


Ht 


(E)V Oo L Vv (@) 
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Double Acrostic No. 6 


(Seventeenth Series) 


This is a lamp to light the way 
At carnival so bright and gay; 

A candle in a paper shade, 

First by an Eastern people made. 


1. A fuel from a lower strata sent. 
2. A minor prophet in the Testament. 


3. Two races bear this common name, 
And oceans roll between them twain. 


4. American and English isle both claim 
A fashionable town of this same name. 


5. A French word for a course of meat. 
6. Thus man stands firm upon his feet. 


7. A seat of learning this of good report 
Where English youths are taught the love of sport. 
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Geomat, Gopher, Glycin, Heath, Hecila, Hati, Ienumen, 
Joker, Ko, Kamsin, Keewee, Keys, Kilton, Langer, Marne, 
Marvel, Manor, Madju, Meaford, Mudjekeewis, Marie, 
Macgregor, Maelfran, Mouth, Mink, Mother-bunch, 
Marion, Merry-monk, Mrs. Pinap, Novice, Nibs, Olly, 
Owlet, Outis. Oak, Ouard, Puck, Pop, Phanta, Parkholm, 
Primavera, Pippo, Pinger, Pongo, Quixot, Regina, Roma, 
Roy, Ryde, Square, Seeker, Salmon, Southover, St. 
Quentin, Sophia, Sikkip, She, Speedwell, St. Mungo, 
Snipe, Tamworth, Truth, Toddy, Theoc, Tomwin, Tobias- 
John, Usher, Ubique, Vadum, Vinna, Violette, Wyst, 
Wynell, Washtub, Wear, Witchie, Wilmer, Wimble, 
Waimate, Windsor, Workitout, Yug, Yetmar, Yoko, Zeus, 
Zut, Zimmy, Zara, 


Solution of Special Acrostic 


(Sixteenth Series) 


WAGR A(M) 
(P) EC. RTS 
(I) S .H'T AR 

EI F E (1) 


See ts) 
hy 


NOTES FOR ACROSTIC CORRESPONDENTS 


A correct solution of the Special Acrostic has been 
received from: Coclic, Doune, Fan, Fog, Freda, Hati, 
Ignota, Ko, Ouard, Phanta, Pongo, Snipe, Truth, Ubique, 
Wyst, Yug. 

_Of these, the following eight were successful in all 
thirteen acrostics of last series: Doune, Fog, Fan, Ignota, 
Snipe, Truth, Ubique, Wyst. 

As the acrostics are set week by week entirely for the 
pleasure of my readers I shall be glad to know, not later 
than Monday, November 13, whether these eight solvers 
prefer to have the prize money (£10) divided equally 
among them or whether they wish me to set another test 
acrostic. I shall have the casting vote in the event of an 
equal number going. for each alternative. By each 
accepting an eighth share there will be no hindrance to 
their competing for a first prize in the Seventeenth Series. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Players as Spectators.—Mr. Rowland between Aston Villa and Birmingham would 
Hill once remarked in a speech that what be playing football themselves were it not for 
the Rugby Union wanted was players, not the meretricious attraction of the gladiatorial 

spectators. I hope the Rugby show. The real fact, of course, is that more 


Union is more fortunate in its than 80 per cent. of the spectators at a 
other desires; as it is, it gets League match are disqualified by their age, 


neither spectators nor players. their physique, or their occupation from such 
“We want players, not spectators,” is violent exercise as football entails. 
one of those meaningless aphorisms 
which always are applauded by an Growth of Amateur Clubs.—Assuming, for 
audience that accepts phrases for facts. the sake of argument, that professional foot- 
If Mr. Hill really does not want spec- ball is spectacular rather than sportsmanlike, 
tators, what is to prevent him having it would be worth Mr. Hill’s while to inquire 
his way? Surely what has been: the result 


his influence with 
the Rugby Union 
is sufficient to in- 
duce the authori- 


of the spectacles which are 
witnessed by thousands of 
spectators every Saturday 
after- 
noon. So 
far from 2: 


profes. 

sional- 

ism hay- BURROWS 
FISHING FESTIVAL AT HASTINGS ing a Seuiiaimmiond new 

vertec : H 


Mrs. W. C. Nickels, a lady piscatorial goalkeeper 


: the youth 
enthusiast 


of Eng- 

land from players into spec- 
tators it is incontestably true 
that Association football is 
played infinitely more widely 
to-day than it was_ before 
professionalism was legalised. 
Amateur clubs may not have 
increased at the same rate as 
professional organisations, but 
for all that there are more than 
twice as many amateurs play- 
ing now than there were when 
the Football League first came into being. 
Although the great majority of the spec- 
tators at big matches may never play 


ties to decide that the taking 
of gate money or the free ad- 
mission of spectators shall con- 
stitute an act of professionalism. 
But in all seriousness, does Mr. 
Hill really believe that the 
merits of a game are in inverse 
ratio to the number of spec- 
tators it attracts? The crowds 
that flock to the big -Associa- 
tion matches are often pointed 
to as ahorrible example of the evils of pro- 
fessionalism. “Instead of playing games 
we nowadays only look on them” has 


been dinned into our ears often enough, football every crowd contains some poten- 
the assumption being that every one of NEW ZEALANDERS V. MIDLAND COUNTIES tial players whose enthusiasm is fired by 
the 20,000 spectators who watch a match Reaching for the ball what they see. Meso: 


Stearn 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY—FRESHMEN’S HOCKEY MATCH 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Top row—C. B. Wainwright, Caius; W. F. Smith, Trinity Hall; A. W. Milburn, Trinity; W. R. Gunner, Trinity (referee) ; 

E. Hughes, Non-coll.;) H. F. Knight, Caius. - Middle row—N. R. Lucas, Trinity Hall: W.-G. Pound, King’s; F. T. Lee-Norman, Pembroke; A. L. P. Griffith, Clare; 

H. P. Prior, Caius; B. M. Kitson, Peterhouse; E. L. Goodman, Jesus. Bottom row—H. J. Goodwin, Jesus; N. Montgomery, Selwyn; T. G. Gibson, Pembroke; 

J. L. Beaumont, Trinity (honorary secretary); C. C. Mountford, Emmanuel. (captain); E. Rayner, Pembroke; G. S. Rose-Innes, Peterhouse; R. L. Pyman, Jesus; 
H. R. Trench, Trinity. Seated on ground—C, L. Shaw, Sidney; R. P. Jones, Corpus 
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M* Dear Priscitia,—Really the man 

in the street is a very babe and 
loves ‘dressing up” as dearly as the most 
insignificant denizen of the nursery. 
What is the Lord Mayor's Show but a 
survival of the old pageant in which our 
forefathers, whose hearts I fancy beat 
rather more lightly than our 
own, gratified their penchant 
for fancy dress? It isa little 
hard to credit the statement 
of the ancient writer who de- 
clared that our metropolis was 
once as much famed in foreign 
nations for the magnificence 
of these pageants as for faith, 
wealth, and valour. Eyen the 
boys who go round begging a 
copper on the strength of a 
blackened face and a complete 
ignorance of the historical. 
origin of Bonfire Day seek to 
strengthen their position by 
the aid of a younger brother 
dressed up to represent a 
mythical guy enthroned in the 
sugar box on wheels which is 
at once the domestic perambu- 
lator and family coach. This 
being the case, is it astonish- 
ing that woman from her 
earliest years is disposed to 
follow suit? What consti- 
tutes man’s sport is woman’s 
natural instinct of self-preser- 
vation. The smart woman’s 
life is of necessity a long dress- 
ing up, in which every detail 
must be considered in regard 
to its suitability to her own 
charms; and so it will ever 
be until, like our brothers, we 
have all our garments cut 
from one inviolable pattern 
and are able to live inde- 
finitely on a couple of hats 
and a dress suit. The worst 
of it is men are so incon- 
sistent. 

What husband or brother, 
who at breakfast has patheti- 
cally pointed out that he has 
only indulged in one lounge 
suit and one pair of boots since 
the archaic age, the moment 
some misguided female 
appears in anything approach- 
ing a replica of his attire, has 
refrained from hurling the 
adjective, “‘unsexed,” at her 
devoted head? And she de- 
serves it. Can anyone doubt 
that the individuality of 
woman is externally much 
more marked than that of the 
superior sex? We are no 
more fitted for being dressed 
alike any more than we are 
fitted for community life. We 
obviously were never meant to marcli in 
battalions, and it is this great but little- 
understood truth which is responsible for 
so many otherwise intelligent women 
wearing the wrong things. 

A case in point is of a hat which came 
from Paris recently and looked wonder- 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in the Home 


fully well at a smart wedding. “ Isn't 
that a charming hat?” quite a number of 
people observed to bosom friends. “It’s 
just_ what I want to go with my new 
velvet. I shall get one.’ Now to the 
meanest intelligence it was clear that that 
hat was not one to trifle with. It was 


GOWN FOR ABROAD 


In white supple cloth, trimmed with corded tucks and embroidery and large 


gilt buttons (Redfern) 


the model that the one woman may wear 
triumphantly while to the ninety-nine it 
represents the wilderness in which they 
will go hopelessly astray. In its initial 
stage it must have looked very like a 
cowboy’s felt—in colour brown, the crown 
indented, and the brim surrounded by a 
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flat, box-pleated, double ham-frill of leat- 


green silk. A deep bandeau lifted the 
brim on the left-hand side, with a soft 
brown feather curling contentedly under- 
neath. You recognise, do you not, that 
such a hat is not for every day nor for 
every woman? Such, indeed, should never 
be approached in a doubtful 
spirit, and few, I fancy, would 
have the sublime assurance to 
exclaim on sight, “My hat,” 
and bear it triumphantly away. 
Those who can are to be con- 
gratulated. One only hopes 
that they may not be over- 
taken later by the Nemesis 
which so often overshadows an 
impulsive purchase—namely, 
that leisured repentance which 
is incidental to millinery no 
less than to marriage, 

Now that furs and velvets 
are to be seen seasonably 
arrayed in the form of opera 
cloaks and theatre coats any 
week-night at the play I am 
seized by a wholly irrationai 
admiration for an exception 
in chiffon which I followed 
through the Waldorf vestibule 
the other evening. It was a 
three-tier cape of the white 
transparency encrusted with 
waved insertions of cream 
mimosa lace, the lines broken 
at irregular intervals and 
finished off with raised sprays 
of chiffon. flowers delicately 
pink and faintly green. <A 
wide satin scarf was drawn 
through silk rings round the 
shoulders, forming knotted 
stole ends in front, and the 
generally cherished aspect of 
its pretty wearer led me to 
suspect the presence of a cosy 
padding between its silken 
foundation and the lining. 
Quite a useful wrap which I 
can commend to your notice 
is of silver-grey satin oriental. 
It describes a voluminous cloak 
gathered and corded into a 
sort of round yoke on the 
shoulders. A white fox skin 
with mask and brush forms an 
attractive collar and offers a 
useful hint, for by this means 
the stole by day may assume 
the responsibilities of a coat 
collar by night. 

One of the prettiest theatre 
frocks I have seen for a long 
time is of black tulle minutely 
corded and_ tucked, and 
gathered and trimmed with 
innumerable yards of fine 
black lace overrun with a 
criss-cross pattern of purl- 
edged bébé ribbon. The bodice has cross- 
over bretelles of silyer lace about 2 in. wide 
with intervening insertions of gathered 
tulle, a butterfly bow of silver tissue 
adorning the fluffy chemisette. With it 
was worn a silver ribbon twisted lightly 
in the hair.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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ound sense underlies the observation 
of a French dressmaker who declared 
that dress material has a character of its 
own which unless the poor thing is per- 
mitted to’ live up to proves its undoing 
rather than its glory. The inability to grasp 
this fundamental truth is responsible for 
many failures, and who can doubt that it 
awill be responsible for many more which 
will be perpetrated in the embroidered 
cashmeres and corduroy velveteens which 
really constitute. two very important 
factors in the up-to-date wardrobe? One 
feels instinctively that one will see the 
former trailing foggy streets instead of 
cultivating a nice domesticity by its own 
fireside whilst the latter will pose in all 
manner of incongruous draperies instead 
of fulfilling a useful mission in the shape of 
neat walking suits devoid of elaboration. 

Buckles are being used a good deal 
this season, not on millinery alone but 
on gowns. In character they are plain, 
square, oblong, and oval. Polished steel 
and tortoiseshell or dull gold are used 
chielly on millinery. Tor gowns tiny oval 
ones are being largely introduced in lieu 
of buttons, or long slender slides are used 
for waist-belts or merely as ornaments. 

Apropos of the enamelled and inlaid 
buckles referred to in a recent issue of 
Tue TaTLer it is now the aim of the 
well-dressed woman to wear inlaid combs 
to match on smart occasions. If you are 
fortunate enough to be the possessor of 
a real shell buckle in your hat you will 
naturally provide yourself with a set of 
the new Empire combs with yery massive 
tops of plain shell. 

Acharming Paris frock illustrating this 
fancy for buckles is the precise colour of 
red cabbage. Positively I can think of 
no other simile. The skirt is 
long, full, and graceful, and has 
a couple of deep tucks or folds 
about knee-deep finished off 
with flat tafletas buttons. The 
bodice is a cross-over minus 
waist-belt, the two full front 
breadths being drawn from 
the shoulders and secured where 
they overlap with a long narrow 
gold slide or buckle. The 
sleeves, too, have full puffs 
caught together just below the 
shoulder with smaller orna- 
ments to match. Below the 
vest of fine guipure on a tulle 
foundation the charming feature 
of a little velvet waistcoat is 
introduced, and the same 
material is applied in the form 
of small mitred. bretelles which 
stop short unpremeditatedly as 
it were a few inches below the 
shoulder back and front. Be- 
tween these—there are two on 
each shoulder——is arranged a 
little chain of lozenges of tucked 
taffetas outlined into half-inch 
folds. 

A swallow-tailed coat of 
talletas is a very useful posses- 
sion inasmuch as it suggests 
a means of getting the full 
amount of wear out of several 
cloth skirts which have seen 
their best days but which are 
still capable of every-day  ser- 
vice. Moreover, it can be ren- 
dered of real use as a wrap by 
means of a warm interlining. 
Winter tailor-mades also should 
be provided with this desirable 
feature, which is too often over- 
looked. Even a heavy cloth 


lined with substantial silk or satin is still 
many degrees below the standard of the 
fur coat, and as an alternative even to 
that most useful garment is frequently 
required some precautions should be taken 
to equalise their relative degrees of 
warmth. 

I heard a most interesting fact the 
other day about 
My pets 47 
eau de cologne, 
namely, that its 
distinctive title 
was chosen  be- 
cause its inventor 
was the happy 
parent of four 
sons and = seven § 
daughters—eleven | 


in all. Since hear- 
ing this quite a 
personal — interest 
seems to hover 
over the bottle 
with its distinctive 
green and gold 


label on my dress- 
ing table, which 
label, by the way, 
is something of an 
old friend, too, for 
I always make a 
special point of 
looking at this 
each time I make a purchase in order to 
make sure that I am getting the real 
brand and not a fraudulent imitation. 
There is nothing quite like “4711,” is 
there? One instinctively trusts those who 
use it, too, in all matters of taste, for 
there is no surer indication of a refined 
and nice nature than the choice of per- 


PICTURE HAT 


Of black satin, trimmed with large feathers, velvet rosettes, and gold 


buckle (Lewis) 
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fume. In these days it is not only 
the wealthy who can enjoy the best, and 
the true secret of refinement lies in proper 
selection rather than in mere spending of 
money. 

There are several golden rules which 
I could wish to be observed in the choice 
of scent. First, avoid anything very 
highly scented; secondly, having chosen 
a perfume stick to it; thirdly, let your 
choice be distinctive. Any adjunct to the 
toilet which is in daily use should be of 
the best quality; it should never be con- 
spicuous by its strength, yet it should be 
characteristic. The “4711” eau de cologne 
answers all these requirements; made of 
the finest and purest ingredients, it has 
become so well known that imitators 
follow fast, yet none of them can hope 
to rival it with those who appreciate 
the difference between a poor imitation 
and the real article. Not even the most 
critical could find fault with those who 
use the “4711” eau de cologne, and for 
those who suffer from headache it assures 
a real and speedy relief in the pleasantest 
form. Happily for those who love dainti- 
ness in all the details of life “4711” 
eau de cologne is to be had everywhere at 
moderate prices. If, however, in a few 
out-of-the-way places difficulty is found 
in obtaining it, write to R. J. Reuter, 
wholesale London depdt, Wells Street, 
Cripplegate, who will forward name and 
address of nearest agents. It can be had 
in half-dozen cases, a very welcome form 
of present at all times. 

A new and very charming idea for the 
adornment of an evening coiffure is a 
wreath of flowers executed in fine bril- 
liants. Floral sprays are also seen, and 
I am sure every woman in the audience 
cordially envies the beautiful 
ornament Miss Compton wears 
in the gay little farce, )ublic 
Opinion. Tam not sure if the 
idea originated first of all with 
the Parisian Diamond Company 
or not. Probably it did, for, as 
you know, this firm has a mar- 
vellous gift of originality; at 
all.events I saw lately at 85 
New Bond Street, a most lovely 
headpiece carried out with such 
amazing cleverness that I found 
it difficult to believe that some 
mistake had not been made, for 


the stones looked as if they 
must be real gems. 
Coloured shoes and_ stock- 


ings are decidedly increasing 
in favour. At two of the smart 
autumn weddings the brides- 
maids appeared in scarlet and 
purple footwear respectively, 
and there is no doubt that the 
feeling for shorter dancing frocks 
will give an impetus to this 
pretty fashion. Of course, there 
will always remain a_ con- 
siderable proportion of my 
countrywomen for whom dis- 
cretion in this particular will 
ever remain the better part of 
valour. For them black and 
bronze shoes with plain silk 
stockings—clocked if they will 
—spell ._ wisdom. For _ their 
comfort, however, they may 
remember that violet, buff, and 
pearl-grey tend to make one 
look rather than larger. 
With regard to stockings, shot 
cashmere and silk are more 
fashionable for day wear than 
open-work designs. 


less 
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The Hallé Spring Wheel.—The 4,o00- 
miles trial to which this wheel has just 
been subjected has at any rate demon- 
strated several of its weak points ; whether 
these can be overcome and an all-round 
improvement effected remains to be seen. 
It is not fair to dismiss the idea from 
further consideration owing to its initial 
failure. The mere fact that those interested 
were content and anxious to submit their 
invention to the severe trial a 4,000-miles 
run would entail at this time of the year 
under the watchful conditions imposed by 
the Automobile Club is indicative of their 
belief in the effectiveness of their patent. 
Such atrial would necessarily discoyer the 
weak as well as the good points, and if the 
former seem at present rather to prepon- 
derate there is no reason why they should 
not ultimately be overcome or ameliorated. 
“ailure is a hard path to tread, but it very 
frequently leads to success. 


The Middleton Pneumatic Hub. — In 
this we have a very different idea from the 
Halle for a substitute for the pneumatic 
tyre. Broadly speaking it consists of an 
arrangement whereby the axle-box runs 
ona pneumatic tube with metal supports, 
the tyre itself being of solid rubber. I 
have had an opportunity of thoroughly 
examining the mechanical details ‘and 
also experience of its practical effect by a 
run to Brighton, and as I was very much 
impressed with its working simplicity and 
actual performance I propose to more 
fully describe the idea. Reference to the 
first illustration and the following annota- 
tions will readily bear out its claim to 
simplicity :— 

A is the metal hub body, cast in one 
piece with sockets closed on ‘all sides, into 
which the spokes are glued andsunk. The 
wooden spokes are sunk to the unusual 
depth of 2 in., which adds very materially 
to the rigidity and strength of their fixing, 
so much so that the chances of a broken 
wheel are reduced to a minimum. Ordi- 
narily fourteen spokes are used for the 
driving wheels and twelve for the front 
wheels. The great number of serious 
accidents which have lately taken place 


LANDAULETTE FITTED WITH MIDDLETON’S PNEUMATIC HUBS 


owing to the light construction of the 
average wheels has decided the makers to 
eliminate as far as possible such a possi- 
bility, and this they have done without in 
the least making ‘the wheel cumbersome 
or heavy in appearance. To the felloe is 
attached a substantial steel rim of sufficient 
thickness and strength to allow the solid 
rubber tyre to be compressed upon it under 
such a pressure as would cause an ordinary 
artillery 
wheel to col- 
lapse. This 
strength of 
rim, hub, and 
its component 
parts is abso- 
lutely neces- 
sary-- if. ..the 
rubber tyre is 
to remain on 
the rim when 
the. car is 
going at 
S pee d. The 
hitherto great 
drawback to 
the use of a 
solid tyre is 
that after a 
certain speed 
it would rip 


off the rim. 
Such a possi- 
bility — has 
been _ pre- 


vented by the 
Middleton 
wheels being 
able to stand 
the high com- 
pression absolutely necessary in fitting 
solid tyres to ensure their firm: attachment, 
no matter at what pace the car may be 
travelling. 

Bis the pneumatic tube fitted with a 
valve which allows of inflation by an 
ordinary pump. This tube is inserted and 
rests in the interior of the hub body. 

C and Cl are two coned flanges which 
are not in any way permanently fixed but 
rest upon the pneumatic tube, their necks 

meeting  in- 


ternally and 
being —abso- 
lutely — flush 


so as to allow 
of no angular 


play of . the 
larger rim 
against the 
wall of the 
tube. 

Dis the 
cover-plate 
holding — the 
tube and cone 


flanges in 
position, 


E is the back flange 
fitted to the ordinary axle- 
box. It must be noted 
that the axle-box origin- 
ally fitted to the car is 
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used in all cases, and neither it nor its 
bearings are in any way interfered with 
by the fittings of the pneumatic hub, At 
regular interve uls—ordinarily six, or in the 
case of a fourteen-spoked driving wheel, 
seven—this flange is fitted with long bolts 
or distance pieces, non-rotary, and made 
of roller steel, which pass from rear to 
front through the open transverse cuttings 
(one to six) of the hub body. 


ITS COMPONENT PARTS 


On these distance pieces the front 
flange, F, which is made a perfect fit to 
the nose of the axle-box, is bolted by lock 
nuts and spring washers. These distance 
pieces take the drive and the action of the 
brake drums, they are free to play in all 
directions to the extent of some three- 

eighths of an inch between the transverse 

cuttings of the hub body to identically the 
same extent as the cone plates resting on 
the pneumatic tube. The front flange is 
fitted to the 2,oooth part of an inch, so 
that it keeps the entire hub and its parts 
water, dust, and oil proof. ‘The ordinary 
cap lubrication of the axle-arm is all that 
is necessary, none whatever being needed 
for any part of the pneumatic hub. 

As will be seen from the picture of 
the car fitted with these hubs they are in 
no way unsightly and do not in any way 
detract from the general symmetrical 
appearance of the wheel. Indeed, to the 
eye there is little evidence of their existence 
more than in the hubs of a driving wheel 
with its ordinary attachments. 

As to the actual performance on the 
road, the car in-which I rode was by no 
means calculated to afford comfortable 
riding on solid or, indeed, on the best of 

pneumatic tyres. It was a 15-h.p. Pan- 

hard of an old type but a really. fast 
ear with a tonneau body, having, how- 


ever, old-fashioned, short, under- -hung 
springs. When we had cleared the 


London traffic our time was taken from 
Wimbledon Common to Hove, 
and with a “ ware trap’ slowing 
down near Bolney we did the 

. distance in two hours with a full 

~ load of four averaging 12 st. 
This speed was imposed to prove 
the fallacy that a solid tyre is a 

slow tyre. The riding was as comfortable 
and easy as it w ould have been over 
pneumatics. ‘Those particular wheels had 
then run 11,coo miles without the slightest 
attention or pumping being necessary. 

Denys Dunpas. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days-—Friday, November 10, and Monday, November 27 
General Contango Days—Monday, November 13, and Tuesday, November 28 
Pay Days—Wednesday, November 15, and Thursday, November 30 

Consols —Friday, December 1 


Bank Rate, 


The Russian Crisis.—It must have been a difficult matter 
during the past ten days for the casual observer to reconcile 
what he read in the papers about the happenings in Russia 
with the effect of the news upon Stock Exchange prices. The 
announcement of the Czar’s decision to grant a Constitution 
was the signal for a rally in Russian Fours from 89% to 923, but 
this was brought about with a minimum of business, for 
dealings in that stock are few and far between in London, 
while in Paris the action of the agents de change at the 
beginning of the war in prohibiting bear sales has to all intents 
and purposes killed the market as a medium of speculation. 
In other securities, including South African mining shares, there 
was a general disposition to close commitments for the fall on 
the eve of the All Saints’ Day-holiday, and although the news- 
papers for several days subsequently seemed to be steeped in 
gore there has been no fresh outbreak of bear attack. [or this 
the postponement of the new Russian loan may possibly 
account. ‘There is some idea that 
this emission may yet be made before 
the end of the year, but under the 
new Constitution it will have pre- 
viously to obtain the sanction of the 
Duma, and that means delay. 

In the meantime Mr. Takahashi 
has contradicted the rumours as to 
the immediate appearance of the 
Japanese Conversion loan, so that so 
far as present appearances indicate 
we shall quite probably get into the 
new. year with a 4 per cent. Bank 
rate. The: Bank of England reserve 
fell £714,000 last week to £ 20,770,645 
and the “proportion” 1°67 per cent. 
to 38°50 per cent., but this was due 
almost entirely to withdrawals for 
Scotland and the provinces. The 
Wall Street market has been the scene 
of some remarkable manipulation at 
the hands of the Gates crowd, who 
must obviously have been backed up 
by strong support. Readings had a 
spurt of 15 per cent. to the accom- 
paniment of rumours of a_ corner 
which paralysed public business in 
the general list. The Steel Trust 
earnings ‘for the September quarter 
came up to estimates at nearly 
$32,000,000, or an increase of 
$12,000,000, and the unfilled orders 
amount to 5,865,377 tons, an increase 
of 2,837,941 tons. 


Four per Cent. 


The Railway Market.—When I drew attention in THE TATLER 
of September 20, 1905, to the revival of public interest in home 
railway stocks as the notable feature of that month’s business I 
pointed to Great Central Preferred and Great Northern Deferred 
as likely to have a special market rise. "When that article 
appeared the Great Northern stock was selling at 38}. At 
the end of last week it was the conspicuously strong market 
at 444. ‘The rise has been accompanied by suggestions that 
the Great Northern is on the point of acquiring the control 
of the Lancashire, Derbyshire, and East Coast Railway, the 
Second Preference shares of which have’ also commanded 
unusual attention in the market. ‘These are £10 shares entitled 
to a dividend. of 5 per cent. payable out of earnings after 
service of a 5 per cent. First Preference issue and ranking 
before the Ordinary capital. They entered the dividend list for 
the first time at the end of 1904, when a distribution at the 
rate of 2 per cent. per annum was made. For the first half 
of 1905 the dividend was at the rate of 23 per cent. per annum, 
and it is not unreasonable to expect a better showing at the 
end of the current six months. 
which were as low as 4% in the early part of the year, have 
advanced to 9%. Another of my hints of September 20 has 
been justified. I suggested that the rise which had_ carried 
Nitrate Railway Deferred up to 6 had gone far enough. The 
price is now back to 44. 


_ An Industrial Market Contrast.—lour years-ago the indis- 
criminating investor who buys his shares on no other basis than 


In the meantime the shares,. 


MR. J. SPENCER PHILLIPS 


President of the Institute of Bankers 
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that of immediate dividend yield was paying practically the 
same price for the £1 shares of J. and P. Coats, Ltd., and those 
of the Sweetmeat Automatic Delivery Company. A comparison 
of the subsequent market course of the two securities should 
now be instructive. In the six years to September, 1902, the 
Sweetmeat company paid 125 per cent. in dividends under con- 
tions that no sound system of finance could justify. Just in 
time to save the ship from becoming a hopeless wreck a fresh 
skipper took the helm. In the course of putting the finances 
into something like order the reformed board was obliged 
twelve months ago to suspend payment of dividends, the net 
profit for the year being returned at £17,240 in contrast to the 
£72,706 illegitimately put forward as profit in the penultimate 
year of the old régime. ‘he report for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1905, to be submitted at the eighteenth ordinary meet- 
ing at Winchester House on Tuesday shows that as the result 
of substantial economies in’ the working costs the profits have 
started again on the up grade, the total for the period under 
notice being £20,366. This enables the resumption of dividends 
with a modest 6d. per share and the addition of £10,000 to 
reserve. ‘The present price of the £1 shares is 13s. 

Now let us look on the other picture. The new Ordinary 
f1 shares of J. and P. Coats, Ltd., came into existence in 1g00, 
when they were distributed as bonus in a reorganisation of the 
capital. “The lowest price at which these shares could ever 
have been bought was 3}. The present price is 54, and in the 
interval the shareholders have received exactly roo per cent. in 
dividends. But mark the different methods of finance. ‘The big 
Paisley cotton company puts away 
such sums as half a million in the year 
to reserve, with the result that that 
fund now stands at 3} millions, and 
there is a pension fund for employes of 
a quarter of a million. The fifteenth 
annual meeting is being held in Glas- 
gow to-morrow, when accounts will 
be submitted showing a net profit of 
(2,379,429. In point of fact this is 
the smallest total for any year since 
18g9, the decline as compared with 
twelve months ago being £203,500. 


The Open Door in China.—The 
inaugural address delivered last week 
to the Institute of Bankers by their 
president, Mr. J. Spencer Phillips, dealt 
principally, as was to be expected, 
with matters of technical interest, 
such as the severe competition for 
business, not only between rival 
banks but at the hands of munici- 
palities and other bodies who are 
freed from the responsibility of keep- 
ing large reserves of idle money and 
can therefore offer terms to depositors 
which bankers cannot afford to do. 
The speaker went at some length into 
the figures of the Clearing House 
returns, which le contended showed 
a real improvement in trade con- 
ditions, and passing on to the com- 
mercial outlook he read the prospects 
as distinctly encouraging both for 
our home and foreign trade. The railway traffic returns are 
beginning to show an encouraging increase. The iron trade 
in the midlands and the north holds out every sign of a strong 
revival. Lancashire is exceedingly prosperous, and money is 


being spent more freely in London and the large towns. After 
dealing with the magnificent figures of the Board: of ‘Trade 


returns for the first nine months of the year Mr. Phillips 
referred to the coming loans of Russia and Japan and_ the 
reasonable expectation that a large portion of the money raised 
will be laid out in this country. Then China, under the 
influence of Japan, will also be in the market as she seems 
likely to awake from. the apathy in which she has existed for 
so many centuries past. The Anglo- Japanese treaty has 
aroused general approval in its political aspects, but we are 
apt to lose sight of the economic advantages which it confers, 
one of its avowed aims being the maintenance of the open 
door in China. This is a country with every physical ad- 
vantage and with an enormous and thrifty population, and _it 
offers an almost unlimited field for commercial enterprise. The 
importance of China as a market is heightened by the fact 
that, except perhaps in the neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf, 
our opportunities for opening up fresh markets are not likely to 
become more favourable in the future. : 
Mr. John Spencer Phillips, whose portrait is reproduced on 
this page, has been elected to the presidency of the Institute of 
Bankers in virtue of his position as chairman of Lloyds Bank, 
Ltd. He was originally a partner in the private banking firm 
of Beck and Co. of Shrewsbury and Welshpool, whic was 
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absorbed by Lloyds, and his private residence is The Mount, 
Shrewsbury. He is chairman of the local board of the Alliance 
Assurance Company and has a seat on the directorate of the 
North Staffordshire Railway. 


A Cheap Lock-up Mining Share.—There are some speculative 
investors always ready to buy a low-priced mining share which 
carries the possibility of eventual improvement in value, and for 
the benefit of any of this class who may be included among my 
readers | may hand ona hint which has reached me as to the 
cheapness of the £1 shares of the Harmony Proprietary Com- 
pany, Ltd., now selling at about 11s. 6d. This concern dates back 
to the year 1889, and its position to-day is that it owns the 
freehold of twenty-six farms covering an aggregate area of 
about 300 square miles in the Murchison Range Goldfields, 
Zoutpansberg, Transvaal. At the end of the South African 
War options were granted for the acquisition of mining leases 
over a certain number of claims on each of the twenty-six farms. 
Some of these options were abandoned while others have been 
exercised, and within the past few days an official intimation 
has reached the shareholders of the formation of the first lessee 
mining company to acquire a sixty years’ lease-ol. areas. equal 
to‘some 666 gold-mining claims on. the Harmony company’s 
farm, Berlin. It is called the Berlin Proprietary Mines, Ltd., 
and of its capital of £150,000 one-third is allocated for the 
provision of working. capital. The Harmony company as 
lessor receives £25,000 in fully paid-up Shares and a royalty of 
2+. per cent..on the gross output of 
gold, with a minimum rent of £666 
per annum. The farm has been 
examined and reported upon. by-Mr. 
Harold Fletcher and other. mining 
experts, and during. the prospecting 
operations a-sensational discovery of 
very rich quartz was made, specimens 
of which were subsequently exhibited 
in Johannesburg and were described 
as the richest.stone ever seen in. the 
Transvaal. . The Harmony company 
has altogether an area of about 20,000 
gold-mining claims, and | subsidiary 
companies are in course of formation 
for the taking up.of mining leases on 
other. portions. of the property. 


The Daimler Motor Revival.—lIt is 
always gratifying to recognise the 
efforts. of a directorate that succeeds 
in helping a company that has made 
a bad start “to rise on stepping stones 
of its dead self to higher things.” 
The motor manufacturing industry of 
this country made about as bad a start 
as any industry could have done. It 
was exploited for years by the noto- 
rious Harry J. Lawson, whose: sole 
ambition was to secure and adapt as 
his own patents good, bad, and indiffe- 
rent, shutting out. genuine manufac- 
turers from the market while he devoted 
his misspent energies to the. flotation 
of grossly over-capitalised companies 
and the peddling out of worthless 
paper at inflated prices. For years the 
Great Horseless Carriage Company and 
its reconstructions with the allied concerns forming the Lawson 
group left the British market unprotected against r foreign com- 
petition until the finance of the motor car became a “byword 
throughout the length and breadth. of Europe. Among the 
companies. thus branded with the .Lawson stigma was the 
Daimler. Motor Company of Coventry, which from 1896 to 
1902 carried on a futile struggle with incompetence and jobbery. 
Then. new: directors came upon the scene, who about a year 
ago carried through a scheme of reconstruction by which an 
additional. £75,000. of working capital was’ provided. The 
chairman, Sir Edward G. Jenkinson, K.C.B., was sufficiently 
confident to predict, at the time that the long- suffering share- 
holders supported him in carrying through the reconstruction 
scheme, that the earnings. of the company under the new con- 
ditions would quickly put all classes of shares into the dividend 
lists. Events fave fully borne out this prediction as is shown 
by the report and accounts to be submitted to the general 
meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel on. Friday. The gross 
earnings have gone with a bound from the £24,760 of the 
previous period. to £106,313 in respect of the twelve months 

ended September 30, 1905. The net profit for the year, alter 
provision has been made for debenture interest, depreciation, 
and all charges, amounts to £83,167, which suffices to pay a 
dividend and bonus of ‘10 per cent. on. the Ordinary shares, put 
£30,000 to reserve, and carry forward a balance of £41,265, 
The Daimler directors at last are justified by results in pluming 
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themselves upon the excellence and superiority of their cars, the 
exceptional success of which during the past season has con- 
tributed to the great increase in orders and the showings of a 
balance sheet which every shareholder will hope is but the 
forerunner of a long series not less satisfactory. 


Alliance Enterprise.— The Alliance Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of which Lord Rothschild is chairméan, represents in virtue of its 
business connections and the influence of its directorate the 
cvéme de la créme of the insurance world. Originally established 
in 1824, it was registered as a limited company some three and 
a half years ago in connection with the acquisition of the 
businesses of the Imperial Insurance and the Imperial Life 
Insurance companies. A quarter of a million new shares were 
then created of the nominal amount of £1, and these rank for 
dividend on equal terms with the previously existing quarter 
of a million shares of £20 on which £2 4s. per share has been 

called up. The latter, known as the old shares, are now quoted 

in the market at 129, while the new £1. shares, owing to the 
fact that they carry no liability, are valued at 134. The 
shareholders are meeting to-day to discuss resolutions for a 
further increase in the company’s authorised capital to 
£ 5,450,000, the additional 200,000 shares, which, of course, will 
command a purchasing power of nearly 25 millions, being 
intended for the acquisition of the assets of four other com- 
panies which are to be absorbed. The identity of these under- 
takings has not at the time of writing been revealed, but it is 
understood that they are the West- 
minster Fire Office, the Alliance Marine 
and General Assurance Company, the 
County Fire Office, and the Provident 
Life Office. Such a consolidation of 
interests will place the Alliance in a 
very strong position should the direc- 
tors decide to depart from their present 
ultra-conservative position by entering 
the arena of strenuous competition. 


Stock Exchange Items. — When 
members returned after their First, of 
November holiday they found that in 
their absence; without pomp and cere- 
mony, had been unveiled the handsome 
war memorial erected in the House 
to the twenty-three members and 
clerks of the Stock Exchange. who 
died for their country during the 
South African War, 1899-1903. The 
memorial, which is "the work of Mr. 
Thomas Brock, R.A., measures some 


to ft. by 7 ft. and takes the form 
of a bronze bas-relief representing 
mounted infantry and artillery in 


action, the whole being surrounded by 
a white marble carved frame. The 
names of the men who fell are inscribed 
at the foot of the tablet, while in 
columns on the wall below the actual 
memorial appear long lists of the other 
House men who went to the front and 
lived to tell the tale. 

Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, 
is the venue during the current week 
of the fifth annual exhibition of works 
by members of the Stock Exchange 
Art Society. This society, of which Mr. Andrew K. Hitchens 
is president and half-a-score of the figureheads of the House 
vice-presidents, was»formed with. the view of bringing together 
members of the Stock Exchange who are interested in art. 
The exhibition includes paintings, drawings, and sketches in 
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any medium, etchings, sculpture, models in any material, 
wood-carying, ornamental metalwork, and photography. 


Within the past year or two the photographers have come out 
in strong force, but there is some idea abroad that they will 
be less overwhelmingly in evidence this year. I am writing 
before the catalogue is ready for the printers, and can there- 
fore have nothing to say < about the show. I am able, however, 
to present a portrait of Mr. Henry Hewkley, the honorary 
secretary and treasurer, to whose untiring efforts so large a share 
of the success of the society is due. 

L’entente cordiale speeds apace, for we are now promised a 
cross-country contest between representatives of the London 
Stock Exchange and the Paris Bourse. Valuable prizes are to 
be offered in connection with the sporting event that is being 
organised for January next under the auspices of the Union des 
Sociétés Francaises de Sports Athlétiques. There is a delicate 
tribute to Great Britain in the title adopted for the: contest— 
“ Le Cross Country International de la Bourse et de la Banque.” 
The French, after all, would have some difficulty in expressing 
themselves if they had not good old English to fall back 
upon. REGINALD GEARD. 


